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Mobile to Havana 


On the superb 15 knot S. S. Saratoga, the largest 
and most palatial passenger steamer on the Gulf. 
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DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 
BETWEEN 











ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 


SVIAS 


A Double Track Railway 


FRISCO 


SYSTEM 





Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway 
Merchants Bridge, St. Louis. LaSalle St. Station, Chicago. 





CITY TICKET OFFICE, FRISCO BLDG., 9th and OLIVE STS. 
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Star Route Dick’s 
Unfitness for Senator 


By W. 


NDICATIONS are beginning to appear that Mr. 


Richard C. Kerens will be frustrated in his at- 
tempt to break into the United States Senate 
Mr. Kerens’ claims upon the honor 
do not stand any rational test. There is nothing but 
the sheerest gall in this man’s popping up to appro- 
priate the biggest prize that comes with his party’s 
success in this State. 

Mr. Kerens is not a fit man for the place. He 
has no qualifications whatever, aside from his wealth, 
And his wealth, dubious or worse in its origin, and 
increase, is an argument against him with all. who 
are not venal enough to advocate his selection in 
consideration of a slice of his “dough.” 

Kerens is a man of no attainments. His ability 
has consisted in nothing higher than trailing along 
after big grafters. He fattened on the crumbs, the 
nauseous crumbs that fell from the table of the great 
“srafters” who flourished under Blaine. Kerens is 
a creature of Elkins and Dorsey and the other ex- 
ploiters of government who are embalmed in history 
as the Star Route gang. He gathered in small snaps 
in mail contracts, and he acted as messenger for the 
big thieves in that memorable steal. He has been 
known for years upon years by the sobriquet, “Star 
Route Dick.” The old Republican, now the Repub- 
lic, printed his record and associations many times. 
Just why it is silent upon that subject now is inter- 
esting to conjecture, but it is silent, and that’s enough. 
“Star Route Dick” is not heard of as we used to 
hear. On the contrary, we hear at intervals of 
high honors having been bestowed upon him in flat- 
ulent speeches by unworldly persons for his great 
services to morality. We are told that he wears 
the white flower of a blameless life—and the person 
who used the phrase didn’t have his tongue in his 
cheek either. The white flower of a blameless life 
doesn’t go well with a Star Route record, though we 
must not be too critical of guileless churchmen who 
fall to Dick’s “com game” of posing as the only 
champion of his creed in the Republican party. Mr. 
Kerens is a professional Catholic in politics. By 
which I mean to say that he plays his Catholicism in 
politics more to his advantage than to the advantage 
of his church, and, indeed, I heard it said in Wash- 
ington that Kerens’ habit of throwing cardinals and 
archbishops and bishops at the head of those whom 
he would impress only served to bring the church 
and great churchmen into a ridiculous attitude as 
being pawns with which he played for patronage. 

Mr. Kerens is hardly to be considered as a Mis- 
sourian. He is seldom in the State—except when 
he wants something. He is reported to be worth 
millions, but he isn’t a tax-payer in Missouri, at least 
he doesn’t pay taxes up in the millionaire class to 
which he belongs. His influence is great with large 
interests but in Missouri. 


from Missouri. 


corporate everywhere 


M. R. 


When he first endeavored to name Federal appointees 
under President Roosevelt he dragged to the White 
House the American Cardinal, the Archbishop of St. 
Paul, Senators from West Virginia, Utah, Wiscon- 
sin, heavy weight politicians like Hanna, railroad 
bigwigs like Paul Morton and others, but there was 
no evidence at all that the rank and file of the Repub- 
lican party in the State he wanted and now wants to 
represent had any use for him or knew anything about 
him. He was a man of great influence everywhere but 
in Missouri. 

Kerens built himself up in Missouri from Wash- 
ington. He got in with Blaine and then under Har- 
rison and then under McKinley. He was practically 
unknown in politics here. Nevertheless, he named 
appointees. He butted in on the State and succeeded 
through his business pull in discrediting Filley, the 
man who did all the Republican work in Missouri. He 
bought convention delegates pledged to Filley to make 
him National Committeeman. Hanna turned down 
Filley for Kerens because Kerens “conned” Hanna 
into believing he was a leader, also because Kerens 
had the commercial idea and would put up for what 
he wanted. Kerens never conducted one campaign in 
Missouri. He never was in Missouri, in all his life, 
for as long a period as he has been since the State 
went Republican, and he saw a chance to grab the 
Senatorship. 

Kerens has never worked for the party, in this 
State, but always and solely for himself. He put up 
money, but not to carry a State ticket through. Oh 
no. He sent his money out to Republican candidates 
for the State legislature in close districts, in the hope 
of electing them to vote for him for Senator. For 
Kerens, without the faintest idea of parliamentary 
procedure, or statesmanship, with an embryotic educa- 
tion and a vocabulary as limited as his syntax is un- 
coordinated, has aspired to be Senator from Missouri 
for the last twenty years. He never had a show be- 
fore, but he always “coughed” enough to secure the 
minority nomination. It was worth a little money. It 
gave him a sort of quasi official standing as a Republi- 
can upon which to base demands for recognition. 

Kerens is as daring in his aspirations as he is 
He isn’t even unscrupulous—on the con- 
“close,” “near,” “tight,” 


ignorant. 
trary, he is scrupulously 
“stingy.” He is afraid of men. Therefore, most of 
his work is done for others. He is always in the 
background. His political manager, the man I mean 
who is back of all the other political managers who 
appear, is Bill Phelps, the Democratic lobbyist. Kerens 
can’t get out and make a canvass. He can’t talk. He 
doesn’t know anything to talk about. His conversa- 
tion is simply a lot of trite phrases and catch words. 
A speech by Kerens is worse even than a letter by 
Filley, his once great Missouri rival. But Filley's 
letters are bad because he’s so full of ideas they inter- 
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fere in getting out of his mind. Kerens in conversa- 
tion, is simply dull, flat, stale and unprofitable, be- 
cause he has nothing of interest to say. He would be 
the worst “dub” in the Senate if he could possibly 
be elected. He is the dullest witted politician I ever 
met in any party, and he is always falling back be- 
hind someone else for an explanation of himself. He 
appears never to have heard anything, to have read 
anything. He not only doesn’t know anything; he 
doesn’t even suspect anything. But he has the “mon.” 
Which shows that money is the cheapest thing in the 
world. 

Kerens has no shadow of right to try for the Sena- 
torship when any other Missourian wants it. He is 
not competent—and that’s a great deal to say, in view 
of what we know and have heard of the intelligence of 
some Senators. Other men with money have forced 
their way into the Senate, but never one with such ab- 
solute inexcusability as an aspirant to statesmanship 





as Kerens. 

Kerens should not be sent to the Senate for all 
Furthermore, he shouldn’t be sent 
Even 


these reasons. 
there because lie is no friend of Roosevelt. 
now, some of Kerens’ hired pluggers are denouncing 
Roosevelt in language that would be considered vile 
in a dive. Kerens’ workers were and are hostile to 
the President. They cannot conceal the fact. Kerens 
within a few days after McKinley’s death, organized 
the first “Fairbanks for President” club. Kerens was 
one of the last opponents of Roosevelt to surrender. 
Every Kerens man in Missouri was for Hanna for 
President until Hanna died. To make Kerens Sena- 
tor now would be to put the State at a disadvantage 


in the Senate. It would be bad for the party, too, be- 


An 
Open To 
Letter 


The Police Authorities 

The Prosecuting Officers 

The Members of the 
Merchants’ Exchange 
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cause the party, the people of the party have no use 
for Kerens. They regard him as a joke or not at all. 
Kerens is in evidence only because he gets next the 
politicians whenever they get in a position where he 
The party will not stand for Kerens 


If he should be chosen Senator, the 


can use them. 
at Washington. 
State will never go Republican again. 

Kerens shouldn’t be sent to the Senate because he 
is nothing but a corporation man—the narrowest, 
He doesn’t 
He doesn't 
associate with anyone who isn’t a corporationist. His 


most bigoted, meanest corporation man. 
know anything but corporation interests. 


money was made and he acquired his political “bug” 
in association with the gigantesque grafters who flour- 
fshed under Blaine. He’s the kind of corporationist 
one would expect to develop from those early days 
when the government was merrily robbed by means 
of allowances claimed for carrying mail over routes 
that had no existence. 


If Kerens should go to the Senate, it would be a 
disgrace to the State of Missouri. He would tie up 
with Clark of Montana, himself a boodle Senator, who 
dropped in here a short time ago to help him out in 
If Kerens goes to the Senate, he will be 
only another tool for Elkins. If Missouri Republicans 
send Kerens to the Senate it will be an insult to 
President Roosevelt—for Kerens is a sneaking enemy 
of the President. 


his fight. 


Missouri doesn’t want the reputation of having the 
smallest man in the Senate. That’s what the State 
will have if Kerens goes there. A multi-millionaire 
that wouldn’t give a penny to the World’s Fair in the 
city where he claims residence, is only a fice. 


Of 
Saint 


Louis 


By William Marion Reedy 


HE St. Louis Chronicle has been agitating for 
the repeal of the Breeders’ Law, under which 
the Cella-Adler-Tilles crowd monopolizes rac- 

ing and gambling and pollutes politics and morals in 
this city. 

As punishment for this course the Cella Commis- 
sion Company withdrew its advertisement from the 
Chronicle. 

The Cella 
shop. It is the 
United States. 


is known as St. Louis trade territory with special 


bucket 
bucket shop in_ the 


Commission Company is a 
largest 


It taps all the good towns in what 


wires to branch offices whereat bets are taken on 
stocks and bonds, grain, provisions and cotton. It 
opens up opportunity for speculation or plain gambling 
to the people of the country towns, to the merchants, 
bankers, professional men. The revenues for tele- 
grams to and from these branch bucket-shops is the 
greatest single item in the yearly receipts of the St. 
Louis office of the Western Union Telegraph Com. 
pany. 

This big bucket-shop does not operate through le- 
getimate Boards of Trade. It does not deal in actual 
grain, provisions, stocks and bonds or cotton. th 
simply takes its patrons’ money and bets the other 


way. This bucket shop is an institution run in vio- 


The authorities should read the stat- 
Thus: 


Section 2221. Whoever as principal, or as agent 
of any corporation or person or persons, shall set up 
and carry on a “bucket-shop,” shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be 
fined in a sum not less than five hundred dollars, 
nor more than fifteen hundred dollars. 

Section 2222. A “bucket-shop,” in the meaning 
of the preceding section, is a place wherein are 
posted or published, from information received as 
the same occur, the fluctuating prices of stocks, 
bonds, petroleum, cotton, grain, provisions or other 
commodities, or of any one or more of the same, in 
trades made or offered to be made on boards of ex- 
change, or by any person, firm, or organization, and 
wherein the person carrying on the “bucket-shop,” 
either as principal or agent, pretends to buy or sell, 
or goes through the form of buying or selling, then 
and there, to any other person or persons, any one 
of said commodities at a certain price fixed by or 
according to the aforesaid prices posted or pub- 
lished, but wherein neither party actually buys such 
commodity, and neither party actually sells the same. 


lation of law. 
utes of Missouri. 


By section 2,223 places for the maintenance of 
bucket shops are prohibited. By section 2,224 bucket 
shop dealing is declared to be gambling, and the trans- 
actions theeof gambling and criminal acts. Section 
2,225 defines what constitutes the offense, who are 
deemed accessories and fixes the penalty. 

Here’s a whole page of law that must have been 


torn out of the books in the offices of the prosecuting 

































































officers of this city, or else has been unaccountably 
overlooked. There are hundreds, yes, maybe thou- 
sands of gambling transactions at the office of the 
big bucket shop daily. The rake-off was over $1. 
500,000 last year. There are other bucket shops in 
St. Louis, but most of them are forced, through lack 
of funds, to place their deals with the Cella Commis- 
sion Company. The authorities should have no diffi- 
culty making cases against this company. They should 
do so. Then they should raid the establishment and 
arrest the patrons and employes daily or hourly, if 
need be, in order to stop the law-breaking there. 

That is the way the police, some years ago, under 
Harry Hawes’ orders, broke up a gambling game tha, 
was being run in opposition to the Cella-Adler-Tilles 
interests. 

Here is the law. There is the gambling joint, on 
the northeast corner of Fourth and Pine _ streets. 
Where are the police? Where are the Circuit and 
Prosecuting Attorneys? Why does not the Merchants’ 
Exchange act against the great gambling joint? Why 
does the St. Louis Stock Exchange permit such a 
“dump” to run wide open? 

Why don’t the authorities close this joint? Is it 
because the Cella Commission Company is under the 
protection of Mr. Harry B. Hawes as the other 
gambles and steals of the racing syndicate have been 
under his political protection? The game is a 
robbing one as may easily be shown by any person 
able to figure. The player has no chance to win in 
the long run. He is up against a fake transaction 
every time he makes a bet on the market. The 
“sales” and “purchases” made by this concern are 
bogus. It deals in hot air for suckers, and it makes 
a ‘million a year. It makes so much money that it 
can guarantee $1,000,000 for Transit Company bonds, 
and can even offer to buy the whole street railway 
system of the city. And, making all this money ille- 
gitimately under political protection and favor, its 
proprietors go even farther and strive for a monopo- 
ly of craps in the city, of the sure thing games in 
the county and on the river. It names State and 
city legislators, or has named them through Harry 
Hawes. Mr. Hawes, as head of the Police Depart- 
ment, was this concern’s lobbyist at Jefferson City. 
Mr. Hawes put this concern’s candidates in the Sen- 
ate, the House of Representatives and the Municipal 
Assembly. The police and other officials who might 
proceed against the Cella Commision Company, the 
race track syndicate, the crap games run by the syn- 
dicate’s friends, have not done so. Why should they, 
when they realized that Mr. Hawes, head of the po- 
lice, head of the Jefferson Club, dispenser of nomi- 
nations, was the friend of the syndicate, the bucket- 
shop, and inferentially all graft operated under the 
general influence of the syndicate? 

Mr. Hawes hasn’t served the handbooks, the 
crap games, the bucket shop for his health. Of 
course, Mr. Hawes is a licensed attorney, and 
can do those things, but his efficiency as a lawyer is 
at least, to some extent, inferior to his efficiency, for 
the purposes of clients such as those referred to, as a 
power in police affairs and in politics. The race 
track and bucket-shop graft of the Cella-Adler-Tilles 
crowd—commonly known as “the CAT”—is_ the 
greatest and the most infamous this city has ever 
known. It is a monopoly in all respects, for the 
smaller bucket-shops in the city have to pay tribute 
to the Cella Commission Company. It is a skin 
game, pure and simple—or impure and complex. It 
has grown and flourished under the fostering attor- 
neyship of Mr. Harry B. Hawes. It has been his 
base of supplies in politics. “The CAT” it is which 
makes it possible for Mr. Hawes to sit around in 
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full dress at the St. Louis Club of an evening and 
shudder over the immorality of Ed Butler. It was 
“the CAT” which forced Hawes to join Butler in the 
fight on Folk. It was for “the CAT” that Hawes 
tried to get in under Folk’s wing with Nelson W. 
McLeod. ’Tis a good combination, this one of 
Harry Hawes and “the CAT.” A pretty cunning 
one, too, for it is trying to grab the control of the 
local Democracy through a pretense of a reform 
fight on Butler. Hawes is bellowing against Butler 
to strengthen “the CAT.” The Hawes idea of re- 
form is to turn the city over even more completely 
to the race-track and bucket-shop and crap-game 
syndicate. 

Rolla Wells is to be the respectable dummy fig- 
urehead for the movement to intrench “the CAT.” 
Rolla Wells is such a good man. Ed Butler is such 
a bad man. Rolla Wells for a second term as 
Mayor, with Harry as the power behind the throne 
with the Rabelaisan goose neck. Mr. Hawes plays 
them both upon the public in order to feed “the CAT.” 

Is this town to be dominated in the interest of the 
race-track, bucket shop gang, and is the Democratic 
party to be worked further to the bone in the in- 
terest of the fees of Mr. Hawes and his legal part- 
ners? Shall nominations be based in future on 
what the nominees will pay annually to Hawes and 
his partners for attorney services? Are judgeships to be 
bestowed on those who may be expected to give 
Hawes and his partners favors? Is the General Assem- 
bly and the Municipal Assembly to be packed as of 
old by Hawes in the interest of the race track gamb- 
lers, and the bucket-shop monopolists? Is the Po- 
lice Board to be bossed by Hawes io the 
end that the force may be blind to all graft operated 
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by the friends of “the CAT,” for which Hawes is 
attorney. 

Hawes may beef and belch and bellow against But. 
let, till he is black in the face. It will not help hiin. 
Hawes is worse than Butler. Butler makes no 
pretension of being other than he is;- but Hawes 
is tarrred with the same sort of stick as Butler, 
and with a dirtier one, though he make never 
sO many pretensions to social superiority. Up to date 
the fight in the local Democracy is not one between 
right and wrong—it is “the CAT” against Butler. 
“The CAT” is a sneak thief. Butler is a bandit. 
Hawes is—an attorney. 

The Chicago Board of Trade has been engaged for 
some time, and is now actively engaged, in stamping 
out bucket shops, and has succeeded remarkably well. 
In fact, there is not a bucket-shop in grain now in 
operation in the city of Chicago. The secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade writes under date of 
December 17th: “We, perhaps, have done more than 
any other commercial organization to purge the com- 
mercial community of these nefarious institutions, 
and we believe that every. business agency should 
unite in stamping out these gambling concerns.” 
That’s the talk. 

There will shortly be an election of a president, 
Board of Directors and other officers of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange. It would seem that the 
stamping out of this great bucket shop just around 
the corner from the Exchange would be a task worthy 
of the Exchange, as a moral force in this town, dur- 
ing the coming year. How does the Exchange stand 
on this question? Is the Merchants’ Exchange afraid 
of Harry Hawes, the political protector of the bucket 
shop and racing game? 


Reflections v7 


By William Marion Reedy 


At the End of the Year. 

ELL; it has been a pretty good old year. 

We've had the World’s Fair and we still 

live. The city hasn’t gone broke, even if 

everyone is not rolling in wealth. We made a pretty 
good front to the world, even if the strain did threaten, 
at times, to turn our heads awry and our pockets 
inside out. Some of us made fools of ourselves in the 
usual ways of all years, but most of us did our best 
and kept up an average of achievement. There’s no 
kick coming to anyone on the year. Everything hap- 
pened for the best. We've got to say that, because 
saying anything else is not going to change the estab- 
lished facts. Decency and intelligence came out ahead 
in the political races of the year as a rule. Everybody 
got what was coming to him, whether it was a term 
in the pen for boodling or a term in the White House 
for being strong and square, or a term as Gowernor 
for not being afraid. Even Mrs. Chadwick got hers, 
and Tom Lawson is in fair way to get his, and the 
railroad syndicates and the insurance monopolies and 
the steel trust and the Standard Oil Company are in 
line to be made toe the mark and show why they 
shouldn’t be trimmed off, dressed up and whittled 
down to a fictile size. The year 1904 closes with every 
prospect bright for a new deal in American affairs in 
which the people will have a chance to come into their 
rights. The air is full of menace to the men and 


concerns that have been exploiting the people and 
grafting upon them through the tariff, through fran- 
chise boodling, through rigged speculation and all the 
devices for the skinning of the unwary. The year 
1905 will start out in this country under the auspices 
of Theodore Roosevelt with the chances everywhere 
improving for the under dog. We are to have a little 
more government for the peopie and a little less for 
those who ride them than we have had in the past. 
We have long been willing, many of us, to do any- 
thing for the people except get off their backs. Now 
some of the great captains of privilege will have to 
dismount and walk. The atmosphere has been puri- 
fied, though at some cost of disagreeable stench, and 
the social, political, financial fakes have been or are 
being shattered, from Alton B. Parker to Cassie 
Chadwick and Bishop Talbot and Charles M. Dodge. 
The real things are coming to the front, and at the 
head of them all is the first real thing—Theodore 
Roosevelt. The look back is not bad. The look ahead 
is bright. The look within ourselves is, however, the 
main thing. If it doesn’t find everything right, trig and 
true to the eternal verities for you and me, the gen- 
eral outlook and uplook are as nothing. This inlook 
is the mecessary examination of conscience to put 
ourselves in time and tune with the better world-spirit 
It should be productive of good res- 
We are not all 


now prevalent. 
olutions, and keepable ones at that. 
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to be saints at once. God forbid! A world of saints 
wouldn’t do. But we can all get a hustle on us for 
something other than money. While so many will 
continue to “make hay while the sun shines,’ some 
few of us should be busy, as a little Canuck girl 
friend of mine once put it, “making sun while the hay 
shines.” Anybody can make hay. But making sun 
is greater and better for all, even for the haymakers. 
Yes, it’s been a good, old year. And it’s a good old 
world. But the years and the world to come will 
be better if we try to make them so. I don’t know, 
but it seems to me that a »retty good thing for all us 
Americans to do would be to keep our eyes upon 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Joseph W. Folk and 
William J. Bryan and a few others who don’t play 
for the coin or the favor of those who possess it, who 
hew to the line and let the chips fall where they may, 
who are clean and courageous, and not cupidinous 
and follow them. We needn’t make them demigods. 
But one thing we do need—most of us—and that is 
a livelier sense of the immortal truth that ideals are 
more practical for good than the ‘compromises of life 
which make for ease but only delay the good time com- 
ing. Those men I have named are the stand pat- 
ters we should admire and emulate. They “stand 
pat” for the principle of making- things better, not for 
letting well enough alone. To the devil with all the 
Christopher Slys of the time, the tinkers who look 
at the world’s good luck and then fall back with no 
higher cry than “For God’s sake, a pot of small ale.” 


+ + 


Folk and Wells. 

Wuat a task has David R. Francis now set him- 
self! He is the man selected to convince Governor 
Folk that the best interests of everything and every- 
body demand the re-election of Rolla Wells as Mayor 
of St. Louis. Will Mr. Folk see this? Mayor Wells 
is and has been no friend of Folk’s. If Wells be- 
comes Mayor the city will remain organized against 
Folk’s further political advancement; the city will be 
imperium in imperio, a power against Folk, and there- 
fore the hope of all the eclipsed ones—Stone, Dockery, 
Cook, et al., an engine, possibly, to put Francis in the 
Senate later. If Governor Folk stands for Wells 
for Mayor again that means that Mr. Hawes will be 
a power, and Mr. Hawes will be able to make terms 
with Butler and all the other Folk haters to roll Folk. 
Even now Hawes is trailing and training with the en- 
emies of Folk in the State Senate, with Mortom and 
Farris and Kinealy, and lobbying to prevent the repeal 
of the breeders’ law legalizing race gambling, a reform 
to which Folk is committed, though Hawes pretends 
to be Folk’s friend. Why should Folk strengthen all 
his enemies by helping Wells to another term as 
Mayor? Wells is a good man, but he is only a front” 
for an anti-Folk organization. Wells is a square 
man, but he tolerates Joe Whyte in his neighborhood. 
Wells is a reformer, but he put up money to help make 
Hawes Governor. Yes, his money went in with that 
of Louis Cella, James Campbell, John Scullin, Sam 
Priest, Ellis Wainwright and Ed Butler to defeat 
Folk and nominate Hawes. The total was only about 
$33,000, but Mr. Wells was in for his share, and 
therefore I can’t see any reason at all why Gov- 
ernor Folk should swing whatever political power he 
may possess to the support of Rolla Wells for another 
term as Mayor, good man though Rolla be. I admit 
that Mayor Wells fought Ed Butler tooth and nail on 
the garbage contract, that he’s a faithful, painstaking 
official, that he hasn’t whimpered once during the 
World’s Fair over the fact that he was rather shoul- 
dered into a secondary place at World’s Fair func- 
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tions, after enlarging his home, expanding his stables 
and erecting a garage 1o enable him to do the honors; 
but, after all, Mayor Wells hasn’t done much for the 
Democratic party workers, and they are against his 
renomination to such an extent that the scheme to 
reorganize the City Central Committee is going to 
pieces since it has been discovered to be not so much 
against Butler as in favor of Wells for another term. 
Governor Folk wants a Democratic Mayor of St. 
Louis, of course; but he wants a man who can be nom- 
inated and elected without police intimidation and 
election board trickery. His friends generally, Wil- 
liam J. Bryan for instance, don’t think Mayor Wells 
Neither do the workers who 
protested against his retention of the Republican 
Swingley as head of the Fire Department. Mr. Folk 
stood with the silver men against Wells four years 
ago, and the silver men are on top in the State yet. 
It doesn’t seem likely that Mr. Folk will help Mr. 
Wells in view of all Mr. Wells did to obstruct Mr. 
Folk’s path to the governorship. I don’t think that 
Mr. Folk wants to build a fire under himself just at 
present to burn him out of leadership of his party 
in Missouri. 


much of a Democrat. 
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Wipe Out the Breeders’ Law. 

Ir the State Assembly does not repeal the Breeders’ 
Law at its coming session it will be a great disaster. 
The law makes a racing monopoly. It fosters a 
It makes the State a partner in a 

It bestows a privilege on a pack of 


racing trust. 

gambling game. 
sharps to run a scheme that makes idlers, loafers, 
thieves, bawds, murderers and_ suicides. It makes 
State officers the tools of this trust, as poor old Audi- 
tor Albert Allen was when, after promising racing 
dates to the Union Jockey Club, he was forced, through 
fear of the political prestige of Hawes and Morton 
Jourdan, to deny the dates. If the law remains on the 
statute books we shall have, in addition to the dime 
and quarter handbooks of to-day, the penny handbook 
operated by the vice trust’s agents among the school 
There is not one argument in favor of 
It nurtures 


children. 
keeping the Breeders’ Law on the books. 
vice and crime. It is a source of graft to politicians. 
If it is allowed to stand there will be but one explana- 
tion—boodle. No man who votes against the repeal 
of the Breeders’ Law will remain in political life. He 
might as well vote to legalize pocket-picking or bur- 
glary or highway robbery and provide that the State 
get its “bit” out of evry “chunk of dough” that may 
be “copped off the suckers.” 

te te 

Pope Pierpont and the Pastor. 

A poor little pastor named Irvine in a little Penn- 
sylvania town, fell out with a swell lady parishioner 
and she had a pull with Bishop Talbot and Irvine lost 
his pastorate. He made charges against the Bishop, 
but the Episcopalian Council wouldn’t hearken to him. 
The idea that the poor little pastor should hint things 
about the bishop and the swell lady! Sacrilege. But 
the poor little pastor didn’t give up. He kept on 
digging away. Finally he caught the eye and ear of 
an Episcopalian attorney, Francis Lynde Stetson. Mr. 
Stetson is the lawyer and the friend of Pierpont Mor- 
gan. Morgan is the Episcopalian joss, as Rockefeller 
is the Baptist boss. What? If Pierpont Morgan’s 
lawyer would listen to poor little Pastor Irvine there 
must be something to his case. There is surely some- 
thing to it if there is money behind it, and so lo and 
behold, Pastor Irvine erupts into the press as a 
martyr hero and Bishop Talbot and the lady in the 
case are the subject of general if vague suspicion. 
Now Bishop Talbot, the friend of the swell parish- 
ioner who had Pastor Irvine fired from his pastorate, 
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is to be tried by an eminent board, and though nobody 
says so openly, you can see the belief implied every- 
where thaf it’s all up with the Bishop since Pierpont 
Morgan’s attorney is against him. Pastor Irvine 
praises the Lord that wealthy friends have been raised 
up for him, which shows that money or the lack of 
it has been his only trouble. He is accused by Bishop 
Talbot of unutterable things, but he maintain; his inno- 
cence. His case reminds me of poor Father Jardine, 
an Episcopal minister of Kansas City, who was re- 
morselessly persecuted as an ex-convict and libertine 
and driven from the church some years ago. Father 
Jardine, one cold night, stepped into Trinity Church’s 
vestry in this city and took a dose of morphine, and at 
the inquest on the body of this alleged ex-convict and 
libertine the morgue attendants found imbedded in the 
flesh around his waist a thick chaim which he had 
worn for mortification and penance for years. I am 
glad that Pastor Irvine has not been driven to the 
desperate end of Father Jardine. I am glad that 
Pierpont Morgan’s money is potent to open up the case 
again and give the poverty-stricken pastor a chance 
to vindicate himself against his bishop andj the swell 
lady who had such great influence with the prelate. 
Justice is justice, and every man should have it. It is 
too bad that it cannot be had without money, but if 
it takes money to get justice in the Episcopal church, 
or any other, it is well that the mere rumor of the in- 
terest of a moneyed man’s friend in a poor man’s case 
is sufficient to strengthen his appeal and open the 
ears of those to whom the appeal is directed. I don’t 
see why the Episcopalians of this country don’t elect 
Mr Pierpont Morgan as Pope. He appears to be their 
main squeeze. He was the only Episcopalian here 
equal in rank to England’s Pope, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on the occasion of that dignitary’s recent 
visit to this country, and it wouldn't interfere with his 
papacy at all that he is willing to lend his name to 
a poor man’s cause against a prelate high in power 
before that prelate’s fellow dignitaries. 


 % 


The Dodge-Morse Case. 

Mrs. CLEMENCE Cowles Dopce Morse, of New 
York, is about to find out where she is “at.” She 
was married to a man named Dodge. ‘Then she di- 
vorced him and married the wealthy Mr. Morse. 
When she was Mrs. Morse she snubbed a big Tam- 
many politician who had been a friend of Mr. Morse. 
The Tammany politician found there was a technical 
flaw im the divorce from Dodge. He hunted up 
Dodge and had Dodge to have the divorce annulled. 
This left the lady legally Mrs. Dodge, and by the same 
token not Mrs. Morse. Then the Morse marriage 
was attacked by Dodge under the politician’s urging 
and at his expense. The authorities got to looking 
into the case and Mr. Dodge went to Texas, where he 
lived like a prince. Mrs. Morse’s money was pitted 
against the Tammany politician’s money and finally 
prevailed to the extent of getting Dodge to return 
to New York and confess how and why he had made 
all the trouble for his former wife. Mr. Dodge is 
now in a state of physical collapse, and New York is 
expecting to see the Tammany politician indicted and 
exposed for suborning perjury and other things. Mr. 
Morse, the ice king, felicitates himself that he really 
cuts some ice, and the country at large is wondering 
if there is anything that a Tammany politician can’t 
do when he is willing to try it. It is also wondering 
that a Tammany politician should be so thin-skinned 
as to feel a social slight to the extent of avenging 
it as this follower of the Tiger avenged it on Mr. and 
Mrs. Morse. Talk about abolishing divorce! 
Pshaw! We can’t get along without it. In the first 





place we can’t abolish the eternal triangle—‘a man 


and his wife and the tertiwm quid.” Then again, 
see how divorce helps to make for romance in our dull 
and sordid American life. 


ye 


“Great” Dailies. 

NEITHER the Globe-Democrat nor the Republic 
has a word to say concerning the great gambling 
evil that flourishes under the protection of the so- 
called Breeders’ Law, passed through the use of 
boodle and operating to the corruption of politics and 
the general pollution of the community. Both these 
papers continue to help along the gambling game by 
printing racing tips. The sporting departments of 
both papers are edited in the interest of the gamb- 
lers—at least, they take the gamblers’ view of the 
agitation for the repeal of the law. Both papers 
print the flaring advertisements of the Cella Com- 
mission Company, the biggest bucket-shop in the 
Unjted States, a sort of side isue of the race gamb- 
ling game. How small the “great” dailies are! 


ty ty 
Brooks and Sam. 


_ Most interesting of the developments in connec- 
tion with the suit to prevent the obliteration of the 
Transit Company was the revelation that on an issue 
beween J. Brooks Johnson, the greatest St. Louis 
money shark, and H. Sam Priest, the eminent attor. 
ney, public sympathy was with Mr. Johnson, as repre- 
senting, upon the whole, the same brand of ethics as 
Mr. Priest, but in a more frank and less furtive fash- 


ion of extortion and loot. 


of of 
The Undercurrent. 


A bas the problem novel! Here’s Mr.. Robert 
Grant’s book, “The Undercurrent,” a novel on divorce 
absolutely ruined by its problem. It starts out fine 
with a good character study, and it tails off into a 
brief for divorce. The best thing in the book is 
Emil Stuart, the shallow prig who goes to the bad, 
treats his wife shamefully and disappears. There Mr. 
Robert Grant was doing real literary and creative 
work, but there he stopped and the rest is mere lolly- 
pop. Even his “chippy”’ character, Loretta Davis, 
is thinly and palely realized, and all the other char- 
acters are desperately conventional, none more so than 
his rich and philanthropic widow. The hero, Gor- 
don Perry, is lath painted to look like iron. When 
Mr. Robert Grant lost Emil? Stuart in the early part 
of the book he lost all that gave his work distinction, 
even though Stuart was a prig, a°crook, a smeak and 
a dirty dog. Mr. Grant can write. He has true hu- 
mor and real culture. He has a broad mind and one 
open to a view of the world as it is, but all this is as 
nothing against some banal influence that chills him 
off a subject just at the time he should be getting 
right into it. This influence seems to me to be sim- 
ply too much Boston, but whatever it is it freezes the 
genial current of Mr. Grant’s soul and it refrigerates 
every germ of vitality out of “The Undercurrent,” 
which in its broader aspect, with its characters and 
milieu as described but not vivified, really promised 
something like what might be the great American 
novel. Mr. Grant doesn’t settle the divorce question 
at all.. He tries to do so, and then lets it settle itself 
in three cases, all unlike, according to the necessities 
of each set of persons interested in the problem. Mr. 
Grant takes a flash at politics and philanthropy, too, 
but as one who dodges the moral issues even while 
unafraid to point out evils. Readable as is “The 
Undercurrent” (Scribners) it is a disappointing book 
in its tremendous let down from the beginning, which 
promises so much strong character study and exposi- 
tion. Mr. Grant’s courage seems to have oozed out 
as his work progressed. 
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Miss Rehan at The Garrick. 


RETTY and comfortable is the new Garrick Thea- 
ter. Miss Rehan opened it, auspiciously, to a bril- 
liant audience, in her finest impersonation, Kath- 

crine, in “The Taming of the Shrew,” Monday night. 
Miss Rehan’s Katherine is not too peppery. A sense of 
humor saves it from unwomanliness and it is, let us 
say, shrewd rather than shrewish. She seems to take 
to Petruchio from the first, and to enjoy throughout 
the experience of a woman being “killed with kindness 
in her own humor.” She’s jesting when she sympa- 
thizes with herself, pointed out by the world as “mad 
Petruchio’s wife,” and indeed her art foreshadows her 
pretty and faintly ironical recantation at the end, in 
her advice to wives. She is deliciously comic in the 
scene with the tailor and in the other scene where she 
says the sun is the moon or vice versa to Petruchio’s 
mood of whimsy. Truly her shrewishness is as the 
playwright says, “her only fault”; otherwise it might 
be said of her as of Bianca, “sacred and sweet was all 
I saw in her.” From the first, as I say, this Katherine 
feels that Petruchio is chaffing her, as why not from 
that first speech of wilful, spritish wickedness in which 
he plays on the word “Kate,” and works in the now 
coarse, but then proper enough double entente. I fear 
me though that Miss Rehan’s Kate is more Irish than 
Italian in spirit, but the charm is that she is alive to 
Petruchio’s assumption of bluster. Charles Richman 
was a fine tamer. He didn’t storm. He simply im- 
pressed his shrew, and winked the other eye, not too 
palpably. The comedy is better as this company gives 
it, than Great Will intended, because of the pretense. 
In his time taming by roughness was the proper thing. 
The support is good. Miss Rehan is an actress whom 
we should take every chance to see, because she is an 
artist of the older school of taste and culture and— 
begging the lady’s pardon—time passes. 
% % 
Miss Robson at The Olympic. 


IsRAEL ZANGWILL can’t escape his race. The note of 
“too much” is strong in him. Too much color, like 
Disraeli; too much sweetness, like Mendelssohn. 
“Merely Mary Ann,” is all sugar. It’s the Marchioness 
laid on with a trickier trowel; but it 7s sweet and ten- 
der and gently humorous and very human. Into all 
of which Miss Eleanor Robson fits perfectly in the 
title role, with her prettiness, her modesty, her firm- 
ness of fibre, her reserve. Her Mary Ann is wholly 
delicious. The story is rather trite in its sentiment, 
but you forget that, Miss Robson is so potent in her 
winsomeness and simplicity, so much the flower in the 
swamp. And Miss Ada Dwyer is delightful in a 
role difficult and slightly forbidding. A most ex- 
cellent show, this, in all ways and especially harmoni- 
ous with the holiday spirit. It’s Dickens again—that’s 
all. Only we are cloyed with sweets at Christmas. 

% % 
“The Virginian” at The Century. 


Tue CENTURY shows us this week a play made from 
Owen Wister’s “The Virginain.” It is good of its 
kind, but the Wild West drama ‘is not to be enthused 
about. We enjoy it when well done as this is, but 


y”] By W. M. R. 


we don’t care for it as art, particularly. The thing 
has been so thoroughly conventionalized it palls upon 
us. The company at The Century is first-class and it 
provides a good entertainment, but there’s little call for 
subtle acting and less for criticism. “The Virginian” 
is fresh, breezy, romantic, not too strenuous—a Wild 
West show, properly soft-pedaled. The company is 
worthy of a finer medium of expression. 


ees 


Gone to the Den. 


BY W. M. R. 


HREE good fellows went to “the pen,” Tuesday 
morning for naturalization frauds—Tom Bar- 
rett, Long John Dolan, Frank Garrett. They 

will stay five years. The “unco guid” of this town re- 
joice, as, technically, they may, but I don’t. It’s all 
so different when you know the victims of justice, 
when you have been reared with them, ate and drank 
with them, caucused with them and wrestled with 
them at primaries and in conventions. You lose your 
passion for justice when you see a few suffer for the 
sins common to many, the small for the great im whose 
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behalf they played smart politics, when you get away 
from abstraction and see the doom of fellows who 
called you by your familiar diminutive. You know so 
many whom stripes would fit better, so many who are 
in ease through the very sort of work for which these 
boys suffer. You feel for them deeper when you think 
of the leaders who once courted them and used them, 
who couldn’t find time to see them off to “the pen,” 
because they had other engagements. The whole inci- 
dent comes on one as if an obscene bird had dropped 
a foul worm in one’s heart—it is such an epitome of 
politics. The “gallant leader” sits back and says “they 
were good fellows, but fools.” Sure you are he should 
be with them. ‘There are some leaders who have led 
many to “the pen” of late. May the leaders soom fol- 


low. 
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THE DUST 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


HE dust blows up and down. 
+ Within the lonely town; 

Vague, hurryng, dumb, aloof, 
On sill and bough and roof. 


What cloudy shapes do fleet 
Along the parched street? 
Clerks, bishops, kings go by— 
To-morrow so shall I! 


—From Lippincott’s Magazine. 


The Chorus Girl, 
Chop Suey and Clarence 


By Roy L. McCardell 


"M waiting for Irene McGee,” said the Chorus- 
Girl; “we've got a date to go somewhere and 
eat chop suey, and Irene is one of the most 

bashful girls at the Casino, and she wouldn’t go to 
none of them Chinese restaurants alone for nothing 
you could give her. 


“It’s terrible when the craving for chop suey 
comes over you, generally about midnight, when you 
have your hair up in curlers and are laying off on 
the sofa, reading ‘The Coquette’s Crime; or, the 
Mysteries of a Michigan Marriage,’ by Bertha M. 
Mudd, and first you think it’s memories of the past, 
or maybe peroxide is affecting your brain, or that 
your heart’s affected, and then it dawns upon you 
that your system is craving chop suey, and you've 
simply got to get it. Say, I wonder if the Chink 
chefs dope the dish? 


“If you are living in an apartment house you can 
get the elevator boy to put an ‘Out of Order’ card on 
the car and hike out for a pail for you, but if you are 
leading the simple life in a furnished room in Forty- 
sixth street you have to wake up some other sou- 
brette to go out with you and get it, 


“None of them will refuse. Wake any of them 


up and say, ‘Rosalie, let’s duck out for chop suey!" 
and you'll never get a ‘No.’ 

“T have to take my chop suey in the daytime now, 
for we've recently got acquainted with little Clarence 
Caraway, whose money is his license to butt in. 

“Clarence Caraway is one of those boys who only 
think they can see life by the aid of artificial light. 

“Some one has toiled and scrimped and saved to 
leave an estate for him to spend. Some of the girls 
marry them quick, and then settle with their relatives 
and the trust company, for if you leave a young man 
with money loose too long you'll find yourself left 
at the post in the Alimony Stakes. 

“Clarence Caraway is a bird-like boy of twenty- 
two. He looks like a dashing young tonsorial ar- 
tist, and all he remembers of his trip abroad is ‘! 
say now, that’s ripping!’ 

“Sometimes I think that parents who leave their 
children well off leave them worse off. Mamma de 
Branscombe met him at the races; Dick Durkin, the 
jockey who gives her tips, introduced them. 

“Clarence is just at the age when he thinks light- 
weight pugilists and jockeys are the salt of the earth, 
because their mental processes don’t fatigue him to 


follow. 
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“I don’t mind going out in electric cabs to dine 
at the St. Regis with him, but if you are seen too of- 
ten in public with kids like Clarence Caraway, the 
newspapers get hold of it and print your picture as 
‘the spendthrift’s fiance,’ and if you can’t get him 
cornered quick in some denominational matrimonial 
agency you are talked about terrible. 

“None of that for mine! I come from the very 
best people in Altoona, and while I have never wrote 
home for money yet, I know it would break my 
mamma’s heart if the least suspicion of scandal was 
directed toward me. 

“There are only two careers open for a chorus- 
girl—to be married and marred, or be scandaled and 
starred, and neither appeals to me. 

“And that’s why I am cold to Clarence Caraway. 
Just as most newspaper men become _press-agents 
when they die, just so the chorus-girl’s only hope is 
to catch a millionaire when he’s young and marry 
him, and then fight it out with his family as to wheth- 
er she'll take the money now or wait till she gets it. 

“I’d sooner advertise in the matrimonial papers 
for a husband and get a retired lumberman of Paw- 
Paw, W. Va., who wears a regalia on his chin, and 
who thinks he has overburdened you with happiness 
by putting in the only bath-room in town because he 
loves you so. 

“So I’ve side-stepped the child-stealing proposi- 
tion, and Mamma de Branscombe, who always trust- 
ed her husbands implicitly, but not too much, hasn't 
made up her mind whether she will let Amy have 
him or cop him out for herself. She better be nice 
to me or I'll tip off the Gerry Society that there is 
a case of kidnaping about to be pulled off by the 
Broadway Black Hand.” 
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A Movrnfvl “Messiah” 


BY PIERRE MARTEAU 


cert was a most mournful affair. “The Mes 
siah” has had some pretty rough handling in 
its many annual performances by the Choral Sym- 
phony, but Handel’s battered score 
abominably abused by this society as on Monday 
night. Economy is evidently the watchword of the 
Board of Management this year, as the orchestra is 
cut down considerably, there being but eight first, and 
eight second, violins. The inevitable consequence 
was a thin, squeaky tone from the front rows of the 
orchestra that refused to amalgamate with the vol- 
ume of sound coming from the wind instruments be- 
hind them. 
The chorus, like the violins, seemed reduced, and 


a Choral Symphony Society’s Christmas con. 


was never so 


droned perfunctorily through the half dozen choral 
numbers left’ in the C. S. S.’s excised edition, with 
most dispiriting attenuation of tone. The tenors 
piped pathetically the bars in which the other parts 
were silent, and were completely extinguished in ful! 
chorus. 

The soloists were distressingly breathless. Phrases 
were broken and rebroken, until they resolved them- 
selves into choppy exclamations. The soprano, Mrs. 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, had far better breath control 
and sang with more authority than did the other 
members of the quartet. Her voice is pure and clear, 
and barring some reckless attacks and sluring stiff- 
ness in florid passages, she was quite acceptable. The 
contralto, a Swedish girl, is evidently young. and her 


vocal indiscretions will be probably remedied by time 
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At present she has a good, deep voice 





and study. 
and much courage. 

Mr. Bertrand and Mr. Strine, tenor and baritone 
respectively, are new figures here, and according to 
precedent, were entitled to a hearing with the Sym- 
phony Society. For both gentlemen the “Messiah” 
proved an unfortunate vehicle for the exploitation 
of their accomplishments. Mr. Bertrand has a sweet, 
lyric tenor voice, wholly unsuited to oratorio, and es 
pecially to Handel’s trying work. As a song singe: 
the new tenor is delightful. Mr. Strine has a fine, 
voluminous baritone of excellent quality; he was 














evidently nervous, and painfully uncertain of his 
music. 

Clearly the Choral Symphony must pull itself to- 
gether if the season is to be saved from absolute fail- 
ure. The standard set by the first concert will 
hardly be accepted by the subscribers, no matter how 
willing they are to show loyalty to the society, and 
the season will be finished to empty benches. 

Mr. Ernst must be credited with hard work on 
the platform, but so slovenly a performance of “The 
Messiah” is, at this date, inexcusable, and, with suffi- 


cient preparation, impossible. 


The Selfish Giant 


# # 


school, the: children used to go and play in 
the Giant’s garden. 

It was a large, lovely garden, with soft green 
grass. Here and there over the grass stood beau- 
tiful flowers like stars, and there were twelve peach- 
trees that in the spring-time broke out into delicate 
blossoms of nink and pearl, and in the autumn bore 
rich fruit. The birds sat on the trees and sang so 
sweetly that the children used to stop their games in 
“How happy we are here!” 


pas afternoon, as they were coming from 


order to listen to them. 
they cried to each other. 

One day the Giant came back. He had been to 
visit his friend, the Cornish ogre, and had stayed 
with him for seven years. After the seven years 
were over he had said all that he had to say, for his 
conversation was limited, and he determined to re- 
turn to his own castle. When he arrived he saw the 
children playing in the garden. 

“What are you doing there?” he cried in a very 
gruff voice, and the children ran away. 

“My own garden is my own garden,” said the 
Giant; “any one can understand that, and I will al- 
low nobody to play in it but myself.” So he built 
a high wall all round it, and put up a notice-board: 





TRESPASSERS WILL 
BE PROSECUTED 








He was a very selfish giant. 

The poor children had now nowhere to play. They 
tried to play on the road, but the road was’ very 
dusty and full of hard stones, and they did not like 
it. They wsed to wander round the high wall when 
their lessons were over, and talk about the beautiful 
garden inside. “How happy we were there,” they 
said to each other. ‘ 

Then the Spring came, and all over the country 
there were little blassoms and little birds. Only in 
the garden of the Selfish Giant is was still winter. 
The birds did not care to sing in it as there were 
no children, and the trees forgot to blossom. Once 
a beautiful flower put its head out from the grass, 
but when it saw the notice-board it was so sorry for 
the children that it slipped back into the ground 
again, and went off to sleep. The only people who 
were pleased were the Snow and the Frost. “Spring 
has forgotten this garden,” they cried, 
live here all the year round.” The Snow covered 
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up the grass with her great white cloak, and the 
Frost painted all the trees silver. Then they in- 
vited the North Wind to stay with them, and he 
came. He was wrapped in furs, and he roared all 
day about the garden, and blew the chimney-pots 
down. “This is a delightful spot,” he said, “we 
must ask the Hail on a visit.” So the Hail came. 
Every day for three hours he rattled on the roof of 
the castle till he broke most of the slates, and then 
he ran round and round the garden as fast as he 
could go. He was dressed in gray, and his breath 
was like ice. 

“T cannot understand why the Spring is so late 
in coming,” said the Selfish Giant, as he sat at the 
window and looked out at his cold, white garden; 
“IT hope there will be a change in the weather.” 

But the Spring never came, nor the Summer. The 
Autumn gave golden fruit to every garden, but to 
the Giant’s garden she gave none. “He is too sel- 
fish,” she said. So it was always Winter there, and 
the North Wind and the Hail, and the Frost, and 
the Snow danced about through the trees. 

One morning the Giant was lying awake in bed 
when he heard some lovely music. It sounded so 
sweet to his ears that he thought it must be the 
King’s musicians passing by. It was really only a 
little linnet singing outside his window, but it was 
so long since he had heard a bird sing in his garden 
that it seemed to him the most beautiful music in 
the world. Then the Hail stopped dancing over his 
head, and the North Wind ceased roaring, and a 
delicious perfume came to him through the open 
casement. “I believe the Spring has come at last,” 
said the Giant; and he jumped out of bed and looked 
out. 

What did he see? 

He saw a most wonderful sight. 
little hole in the wall the children had crept in, and 
they were sitting in the branches of the trees. In 
every tree that he could see there was a little child. 
And the trees were so glad to have the children 
back again that they had covered themselves with 
blossoms, and were waving their arms gently above 
the children’s heads. The hirds were flying about 
and twittering with delight, and the flowers were 
looking up through the green grass and laughing. 
It was a lovely scene, only in one corner it was still 
winter. It was the farthest corner of the garden, 
and in it was standing a little boy. 
small that he could not reach up to the branches of 
the tree, and he was wandering all round it, crying 
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bitterly. The poor tree was still quite covered with 
frost and snow, and the North Wind was blowing 
and roaring above it. “Climb up! little boy,” said 
the Tree, and it bent its branches down as low as it 
could; but the boy was too tiny. 

And the Giant’s heart melted as he looked out. 
“How selfish I have been!” he said; “now I know 
why the Spring would not come here. I will put 
that poor little boy on the top of the tree, and then 
I will knock down the wall, and my garden shall 
be the children’s playground for ever and ever.” He 
was really very sorry for what he ‘had done. 

So he crept down stairs. and opened the front 
door quite softly, and went out into the garden. But 
when the children saw him they were so frightened 
that they all ran away, and the garden became winter 
again. Only the little boy did not run, for his eyes 
were so full of tears that he did not see the Giant 
coming. And the Giant strode up behind him and 
took him gently in his hand, and put him up inte 
the tree. And the tree broke at once into blossom, 
and the birds came and sang on it, and the little 
boy stretched out his two arms and flung them 
round the Giant’s neck, and kissed him. And _ the 
other children, when they saw that the Giant was not 
wicked any longer, came running back, and with 
them came the Spring. “It is your garden now. 
little children,” said the Giant, and he took a great 
axe and knocked down the wall. And when the peo- 
ple were going to market at twelve o'clock they 
found the Giant playing with the children in the 
most beautiful garden they had ever seen. 

All day long they played, and in the evening they 
came to the Giant to bid him good-bye. 

“But where is your little companion?” he said: 
“the boy I put into the tree.” The Giant loved him 
the best because he had kissed him. 

“We don’t know,” answered the children; 
has gone away.’ 

“You must tell him to be sure and come here 
to-morrow,” said the Giant. But the children said 
that they did not know where he lived, and had never 
seen him before; and the Giant felt very sad. 

Every afternoon, when school was over, the chil- 
dren came and played with the Giant. But the little 
boy whom the Giant loved was never seen again. 
The Giant was very kind to all the children, yet he 
lenged for his first little friend, and often spoke of 
“How I would like to see him!” he used to 


“he 


him. 
say. 

Years went over, and the Giant grew very old 
and feeble. He could not play about any more, so 
he sat in a huge armchair, and watched the children 
at their games, and admired his garden. “I have 
many beautiful flowers,” he said; “but the children 
are the most beautiful flowers of all.” 

One winter morning he looked out of his window 
as he was dressing. He did not hate the Winter 
now, for he knew that it was merely the Spring 
asleep, and that the flowers were resting. 

Suddenly he rubbed his eyes in wonder, and looked 
and looked. It certainly was a marvelous sight. In 
the farthest corner of the gardén was a tree quite 
covered with lovely white blossoms. Its branches 
were all golden, and silver fruit hung down from 
them, and underneath it stood the little boy he had 
loved. 


Downstairs ran the Giant in great joy, and out 
into the garden. He hastened across the grass, and 
came near to the child. And when he came quite 
close his face grew red with anger, and‘ he said, 
“Who hath dared to wound thee?” For on the palms 
of the child’s hands were the prints of two nails, 
and the prints of two nails were on the little feet. 
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“Who hath dared to wound thee?” cried the 
Giant; “tell me, that I may take my big sword and 
slay him.” 

“Nay!” answered the child; “but these are the 
wounds of Love.” 

“Who art thou?” said the Giant, and a strange 
awe fell on him, and he knelt before the little child. 
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And the child smiled on the Giant, and said to 
him, “You let me play once in your garden. To-day 
you shall come with me to my garden, which is 
Paradise.” 

And when the children ran in that afternoon, they 
found the Giant lying dead under the tree, all cov- 
ered with white blossoms. 


Winners of the Nobel Prizes 


Men Who Have Done the Most 
Good for Mankind During 1904 


one of the Nobel prizes of $40,000, and in this 

case it is the literature prize, which is di- 
vided between Frederick Mistral, the Provencal poet, 
and Jose Echegaray, the Spanish dramatist. Of 
these (says the New York Jndependent), the Ameri- 
can public is probably better acquainted with Mistral 
from Janvier’s chatty narrative of his visits to Prov- 
ence, first published in the Century in 1893, and the 
translations of Harriet W. Preston, published in the 
Atlantic in 1872. In addition to these Prof. Downer 
has given us an interesting study of Mistral and the 
Felibres. 

He is now in his seventy-fifth year and it is near- 
ly half a century since Lamartine heralded him to the 
literary world in these words: “A great epic poet is 
born; a true Homer of our own time; a poet who 
has created a language out of a dialect as Petrarch 
created Italian.” 

Create a language he did, but notwithstanding 
his genius and his untiring efforts by means of books, 


Ba os year it has been found necessary to divide 


Magazines, newspapers, societies, lectures, festivals 
and songs he has not succeeded in his at- 
tempt to make the Jangue d’oc, a rival of 


the langue d’oii, which beat it in the struggle for ex- 
istence five hundred years ago. The efforts of the 
seven young Felibres to revive Provencal as a lite- 
rary language resemble the Gaelic movement of 
young Ireland at the present day, of which the out- 
come is likely to be similar. Mistral has, however, 
never lost courage and he announces that he will de- 
vote the prize to the support of his Provencal mu- 
seum in the old palace of Arles. To this enterprise 
President Roosevelt was one of the first contributors, 
and to him the poet showed his gratitude in an ode. 
The award to Echegaray is a recognition of the 
power of the drama of ideas. The ¢ritics may say 
that his construction is faulty, that his people are 
puppets, his effects exaggerated, the incidents con- 
fused and the endings depressing, but, in spite of 
these defects, his moral earnestness and intensity of 
purpose have aroused and impressed the people as 
other dramatists with fewer faults have failed to do. 
It was said in Spain, as it is said here now, that it 
was impossible to get an audience for anything but 
light lewdness and comic horseplay, that a native 
drama was impossible because adaptations from the 
French were so popular, that the people would not 
stand preaching from the stage. But that was be- 
fore Echegaray turned his purifying rivers into the 
Augean stables of the theater. He demonstrated 
that conscience is as useful as a dramatic force as 
passion, and that the fatalism of the consequences 
of sin is as efficient a dramatic motive as the fatal- 
ism of the will of the gods in the Greek plays. 
Echegaray was forty years old when he wrote his 
first play, which was put upon the stage while he 


was Minister of Finance. He was educated as a 


civil engineer and was a professor in the School of 


Engineers for many years. His original work in 
pure and applied mathematics ranks him among the 
foremost scientists of Spain. 


The award of the prize in physics to Lord Ray- 
leigh and in chemistry to Sir William Ramsay calls 
attention to a very curious chapter in scientific dis- 
covery and emphasizes the importance of pure re- 
search. It has been called “the triumph of the third 
decimal.” Apparently nothing could be more dry, 
tedious and barren of interesting and important re- 
sults than the task undertaken by Lord Rayleigh to 
determine the exact specific gravity of nitrogen and 
to ascertain why that gas when obtained from one 
of its compounds weighed one two-hundredth part 
less than when obtained, in what was thought to be 
a state of purity, from the air; yet that led to the 
discovery of a new gas, argon, forming one per cent 
of the atmosphere, and in following this up Prof. 
Ramsay discovered a complete series of new ele- 
ments, helium, neon, xenon and krypton, entirely un- 
like any previously known substances. Then helium 
was found to be mysteriously connected with the 
Becquerel rays, and finally identified by Ramsay and 
his pupils as one of the products of decomposition of 
radio-active matter, thus giving rise to the new ideas 
that an atom is not a simple body, but more com- 
plex than the solar system, that one element may be 
transmuted into another, and that matter is merely 
a form of electricity; discoveries and theories as 
revolutionary as Newton’s law of gravitation or La- 
place’s nebular hypothesis. 

The prize for efforts in behalf of peace is given 
this year for the first time, not to an individual, but 
to an institution, the Institute of International Law 
(Institut de Droit Internaitonal), an association of 
prominent scholars of all nations whose work jn the 
study and systematization of the mass of customs 
and agreements between nations may be regarded as 
a first step toward making it really what its name 
implies, international law. 

Prof. Pavlof, who receives the medical prize, is 
the Professor of Experimental Medicine at the Im- 
perial Institute of St. Petersburg. Here his in- 
vestigations into the digestive functions have at- 
tracted the attention of the medical world for many 
a year. His most important work has been a reyo- 
lution of the knowledge of stomach digestion. He 
has succeeded in showing by means of experiments, 
which stand every test of physiological criticism, that 
the central nervous system in what might be called 
its agency as a psychic factor is an important ele- 
ment in gastric digestion. The mucous membrane 
of the stomach he has proved to have the faculty of 
recognizing the character of substances presented to 
it and reacting accordingly. If pebbles or sand are 
swallowed, the mere acts of mastication and degluti- 
tion will not give rise to gastric secretion. The 
presence of such materials in the stomach leaves that 


organ absolutely inert. On the other hand, a dif- 
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ferent kind of gastric juice is poured forth for each 
kind of food. It is most abundant for those which 
the animal likes and least for those for which it does 
not care. Dogs accustomed to cooked meat furnish 
a better gastric secretion for its digestion than for 
raw meat. Things for which the animal cares little 
do not invite gastric secretion and take long to be 


digested. Materials for which there is a dislike ‘are 


“Hiccups ” eS 
@ ] 


HEN Perley Ward came down from his 
W winter’s work in the woods he brought as 
gifts to his young wife seven fisher-cat 
skins, a loupcervier pelt, four huge, hardened mush- 
room growths, on which woods’ scenes could be paint- 
ed, and nearly two pounds of spruce gum, tied into 
the corner of a meal bag. No more admirable speci- 
mens of spruce gum were ever seen in Palermo vil- 
lage. Perley had spent his evenings of leisure scrap- 
ing the globules. Each was as big as the end of 
one’s thumb and glowed with ruddy fires as though 
it had absorbed the glories of summer sunshine, the 
mellowness of bland autumn and the flarings of the 
huntsman’s camp-blaze, savory with steam from the 
venison steaks. It was gum to start moisture in 
the mouth corners if it were rolled before greedy 
eyes from palm to palm; it was gum that melted into 
a cud of succulent spiciness, and one was prompted 
to jam it hard between the molars, fillip it on tne 
tongue, squat it against the front teeth, draw out its 
yielding pinkness across the lips into a long, elastic 
ribbon and then thrust it back jealously and ruminate 
with those rabbit-like chewings generally called “gum- 
yankin’s.” 

Mrs. Perley Ward succumbed to all this tempta- 
tion. She chewed gum all day long. At meal times 
she stuck the litle pink gobbet under the edge of 
her plate; when she went to bed her gum decorated 
the headboard so that it might be handy next morning. 
She chewed steadily, with those little crackly snap- 
pings of the gum that the experienced ruminant is 
enabled to produce. Her husband counseled her to be 
more moderate. He said that pretty soon she would 
have cheek muscle as big as a biceps and would look 
like a squirrel lugging nuts. 

But she prolonged her gum debauch. Then one 
day she began to hiccough. At first ‘twas only a 
little, easy, gurgling hiccough. There were faint sounds 
like subdued snickers, scarcely more than a catching 
of the breath, with lip nippings and pretty frowns and 
laughter when a hiccough chopped a word in two. 

“Can’t you take somethin’ for that?” demanded Mr. 
Ward at the dinner table. “You sound like a chicken 
eatin’ hot peppered bran mash.” 

“They'll stop in a mi-tchick—minute all ri-chock 
—all right,” said Mrs. Ward cheerily, and she ate a 
little dry sugar. 

But they didn’t. They were snickering away 
cheerfully at supper time. Mr. Ward informed her 
that she sounded like a setting hen clucking. 

“For deuce-nation’s sake,” he protested, “choke it 
off, Phebe. I told you not to chew so much gum. 
Now you're gettin’ your pay.” 

His wife was a bit more serious at bed time. Those 
hiccoughs had tugged at her esophagus for nine hours, 
and the everlasting iteration of “ock” was becoming 
monotonous. She tried the easy methods of cure. 
She took nine sips of cold water. No good. By 
Ward's advice she held her breath, sat in a chair and 
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of the digestive tract. The gastric mucous mem- 
brane them seems to have some such faculty of dis- 
crimination as has the human skin. Pavlof’s work 
has been accomplished by the most painstaking ex- 
perimentation and by a genius for adapting means to 
ends in asking questions of nature that stamp him 


as one of the great investigators of our -time. 


# Fad 
By Holman F. Day 


doubled forward, her chin upon her knees, repeating 
the movement regularly. But when she had finished 
that exercise four hiccoughs disjointed the short sen- 
tence in which she told her husband that his remedy 
had failed. She went to bed, but her cluckings shook 
the four-poster until Perley Ward was exasperated. 
All at once he leaped up with a terrific yell, grabbed 
his wife by the shoulders and shook her. Her screams 
of terror were shot through with hiccoughs. 
“Usually,” explained Mr. Ward, apologetically, “if 
you can scare anyone in good shape you can cure hic- 


cups. But you seem to be fairly runnin’ over with 


em.” 

In the morning Mrs. Ward was haggard after a 
sleepless night. The hiccoughs went on with the regu 
larity of the ticking of a monster eight-day clock. Mrs: 
Ward had heard that hiccoughs running eight days 
would kill anyone. Aunt Rhoda Bragg, who bobbed 
in during the forenoon, said that her grandmother 
had told her that people who hiccoughed five thou- 
sand and three times died when puckering for the 
next “ock.” Mrs. Ward hadn’t kept count, but she 
began to get worried. When Aunt Rhoda advised 
her to stand on all fours, take along breath and slow- 
ly raise one foot in the air, Mrs. Ward did so. No 
effect. 

The grocery driver came in and told her that if she 
drank enough whiskey to get drunk the hiccoughs 
would stop. But Mrs. Ward was an earnest member 
of the W. C. T. U. She firmly stated that she wouldn't 
drink liquor even to cure a cobra bite. The grocery 
man lifted his eyebrows and went away with the air 
of one who has done his duty and shifts all responsi- 
bility. 

Time and the hiccoughs went on. Three days 
passed. The whole neighborhood was interested in 
the case. Everyone was digging in musty recipe 
books and quizzing old folks for hiccough remedies, 

Mrs. Ward tried them all. She took a mouthful 
of water for each year of her life and a sip of sweet- 
ened cider for every star on the United States flag. 
She went out and jumped off the big beam into the 
hay bay. She stood in the middle of the room and 
whirled like a dancing dervish. She inverted herself 
on her head in the corner for a full minute by the 
clock. She jumped around the room like a kangaroo 
and painfully hopped on all fours like an exagerated 
toad. She ate ice cream, she drank cold coffee. And 
the doctor put four different kinds of poultices on her 
chest and red medicine in one tumbler and pink in 
another—spoons across the top—one every half hour, 
one before eating; but still those hiccoughs kept yank- 
ing out of her throat like an anchor chain out of a 
hawser pipe. Her muscles ached from the fantastic 
calisthenics, she was frantic from sleeplessness, weak 
from fatigue and hunger. She took to her bed and 
lay there gasping hiccoughs like an expiring skate fish. 
Mr. Ward ceased to remind her that he “had told her 
so” about that spruce gum. Her hollow eyes seemed 





left unchanged, and the consequence is disturbance 





to accuse him of some crime, as though he had placed 
a deadly weapon in her unaccustomed hands, 

“Phoebe can’t last much longer this way,’ mused 
Mr. Ward. “I reckon I’d better send for her rela- 
tives.” And he did, 

Among the arriving kinsmen was her brother, a 
dictatorial big man with hairy hands and brusque 
ways. 

“By godfrey ginger!” he roared in the parlor con- 
ference of relations, “you’re a nice set of clam frit- 
ters to let a woman lay up here and hiccup her lungs 
out. Why, every ten-year-old child ought to know 
enough to cure hiccups. She needs to be scared.” 

He impatiently stopped their explanations with a 
disgusted flourish of his hairy hands and started for 
the front stairs. 

“You stay here,” he commanded; “all of you stay 
here.” 

They could hear him creaking from tread to tread 
on the stairs as he advanced with the caution of a 
stealthy elephant. They heard the slow whine of a 
door on its hinges and then: 

“Gr—r—r—wer—aouw !” That yell in the upper re- 
gions would have drowned the howl of a fire-boat’s 
siren. A plaintive squeal and a moan followed and 
then the fall of a heavy body. When the troop of 
breathless relatives arrived in the room the big man 


was just lifting his sister back into bed. She was 
deadly white and her eyes were closed. 
“She’s dead!” bellowed her husband. He ran to 


the bed, gazed on her and then faced the brother 
wth the fury of him who confronts the murderer of 
a loved one. 

“You miserable whelp,” the howled, 
“you’ve killed Phoebe. I'll break you into inch pieces. — 
Vll—” 

“She hain’t dead. I'll bet she hain’t dead,” said 
the big man, nervously. “I don’t b’lieve she’s dead. 
She’s just fainted. Throw water on her.” 

One of the female relatives obeyed, and soon a 
fluttering of the pale eyelids cheered the anxious 
group. 

“Told you she wa’nt dead,” declared the big man, 
with new confidence. “Course she ain’t dead. But 
I’ve cured them hiccups. There don’t none of the 
rest of you know enough to handle a case of pip.” 

He went along and joggled the elbow of the re- 
viving woman. 

“All right now, ain’t you, Sis?” he cried jubilant- 
ly. - 

“Oh, Joe you—ck—you—ock—you scared me 
dretfully!” she quavered, and then began to cry 
weakly, her sobs alternating with hiccoughs that 
seemed fairly to lift her off the bed. 
looked at her aghast, passed his hairy hand across 
his sweaty and corrugated brow and ejaculating, 
“Well, I'll be—” he walked from the room, clumped 
down stairs and went out of the house. 

He came back at supper time, and said with sheep- 
ish demeanor, “I still insist that scarin’ ‘em out is the 
right way to handle hiccups, friends, but I ain’t fitted 
to doctor folks, I reckon. To make up for what I 
did to-day I'll be the watcher to-night. All the rest 
of you go to bed.” 

The suspicious husband protested, but in the end 
the dictatorial brother prevailed. He pushed all of 
them bluffly out of the room at eight o'clock, his 
hairy hands against their shoulders. He locked the 
door behind them. Then he went and sat by the 
open window, gazing impatiently out into night, his 
fat silver watch in his hand. The woman lay croak- 
ing hiccoughs and moaning softly. Her eyes were 
closed. At nine o'clock there was a “hist” in the 
darkness outside. 
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“Get that ladder side o’ the barn,” whispered the 
big man. 

In a few moments a face came up into the glim- 
mer of the sick-room light. It was a queer and rec- 
tangular sort of a face. A tufty beard was dotted 
around it. The eyes were flat and fishy and “toed 
out.” Another man came on the ladder close behind 
and urged on the hesitating fellow in the lead. 

“He’s about due for one, is he?” inquired the 
big man of the individual farthest down the ladder. 

“It’s his regular day,” replied the other, his tones 
muffled by an abnormal chew of tobacco. “The poor- 
farm superintendent says he alwa’s has one on Tues- 
day and one late Friday. He hain’t had his Friday 
one yit. You can reckon on him all right.” 

The big man eased the rectangular-faced man into 
the room and gently pushed him into a chair near 
the bed. 

“Set there,” he hissed. The woman in bed, ab- 
sorbed in her own troubles, did not open her eyes. 
The big man backed to the window and gruntingly 
clambered out onto the ladder. 

“T don’t want her to see me when it happens,” he 
whispered. “If she gits her eye on me when it’s 
goin’ on she won’t be so scared.” 

He remained with his head just above the sill. 
The other man calmly reversed his position on the 
ladder, put his back against the rungs and chewed 
luxuriously. 

“Northin’ to do but wait,” he murmured. 

The minutes passed slowly. The new attendant 
on the sick woman sat hunched in the chair in the 
position in which the big man left him. Once in a 
while he shut his mouth with a moist “soofle”’ and 
then relaxed the jaw muscles again. 

The big man shifted from foot to foot and ‘grunt- 
ed softly. 

“This is gettin’ mighty tedious,” he growled, dis- 
contentedly. “Ain’t there somethin’ that will jounce 
him along a bit?” 

“Wall, no one on the poor-farm has ever prac- 
ticed on pokin’ him up to have one. He has enough 
of ’em without bein’ encouraged. Howsomever, a 
sudden little start might set him off, seein’ he’s well 
keyed up for one o’ them.” 

“There’s a carriage sponge down in the horse 
trough,” said the big man. “Sop it full o’ water 
an’ bring it up to me.” 

When it was delivered to the brother he balanced 
it in his hairy hand and threw it, as Jove would 
launch a thunderbolt, full at the rectangular face. 

Spush! 

With a maniacal yell the fellow leaped up like a 
flopping fish and then fell back into the chair. The 
sick woman opened her eyes and stared. As she 
gazed on the unknown he straightened out, his body 
sinking into the depths of the big chair, his limbs 
rigid, his fingers hooked and stiff. There was a 
slow, ‘grinding twist of his whole body. Froth ap- 
peared on his snarling lips and his sterterous breath- 
ing blew out little bubbles of it. Then all at once 
he began to leap and flop. He fell on the floor, 
bounced around, stood up on one foot, whirled like 
a teetotum and fell again. The woman, horrified, 
sat up, clutched the bed-clothes and screamed hid- 
eously. In the rooms below sounded a succession 
of thunks of bare feet as the household leaped out 
of bed. 

The rectangular-faced man now ran round and 
round the room. He butted his head against the 
wall once or twice so violently that the plaster rat- 
tled down. He rolled across the floor, taking up- 
ended chairs with him. Hands and feet were pound- 
ing at the door and voices were clamoring for ad- 


‘the open window. 
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mittance. The woman in bed had the ghastly look 
of one death-struck. The creature tore from side 
to side of the room, fairly running up the walls, 
dropping on all fours and gathering himself for an- 
other scramble. All at once he leaped high, went 
along the wall in a sprawling half-circle, knocked 
over the lamp stand and its lamp and when the blaze 
spurted over the carpet he made a wild plunge for 
He swept both men down the 
ladder with him and they all were piled in a strug- 
gling heap at the bottom. The next moment the 
door of Mrs. Ward’s room was burst in with a ‘crash. 
The fire was already licking at the bed. The draught 
of the open window and door carried the flames roar- 
ing through the upper part of the little house, and it 
was with difficulty that the woman, wrapped in her 
bed-clothes, was borne out. In half an hour the 
roof fell in and the chimneys crashed down into the 
swirling flames. 


The relatives sat under the orchard trees, listen- 
ing once more to Mrs. Ward’s recital of the dreadful 
scene in her chamber. She did not understand. 
The relatives did not understand, either. The big 
man was not there to explain. But in a little while 
he came bustling up. To the flood of question and 
the complaints that he had abandoned his charge, he 
put up a protesting palm. 

“I was there—I was there,” he insisted. “I have 
just been to help carry him back to the poor farm. 
He got scorched a little.” 

“Carry who back?” 

“Why, Fitz-William, called so on account of his 
fits.” 

“How did he happen to be in Phcebe’s room?” 

“I put him there myself.” 

“What for?” the husband roared. 

“Well, I’ve maintained from the first that the only 
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way to cure hiccups is to scare the patient. I heard 
of Fitz-William and I borrowed him.” 

“I’m goin’ to kill you,” Ward shrieked. 
on you all to notice it’s justifiable homicide.” 

“Hold on,” said the big man, authoriativel, “have 
you had a hiccup since, Sis?” The woman and the 
relations looked at each other. For half an hour 
they had been talking excitedly without noticing that 
Phoebe had recovered. The woman was as aston- 
ished as the rest. 

“Put a lunatic in my wife’s room and burn the 
house down! That’s your idea of curin’ hiccups, 
hey?” demanded the infuriated Ward. 

“The fire was an accident—wasn’t in the original 
scheme,” calmly replied the big man. “The plan of 
cure was all right and succeeded perfectly. My sis- 
ter owes her life to me.” 

“But you’ve burned my house down,” clamored 
Ward, quivering his hand toward the smouldering 
fire. 

“A mere nothin’ where my sister’s life was con- 
cerned,” the big man answered blandly. “You're a 
little stirred up now, Perley, but you'll come round 
and thank me when you've thought about it a while. 
What would ye ruther have, an old house that can 
be built again with a few boards and plaster, or a 
true and lovin’ wife. Just remember, you're talk- 
ing about my sister!” He glowered menacingly. 

The husband stared from the big man to his sis- 
ter and from the woman to the other relatives. One 
word—the wrong word—would put him in the light 
of a cold-hearted cad, and Ward realized it. He 
kept still. 

“Good night,” said the big man, genially. “I'll 
be going home, I guess.” 

And he left them gazing into the still flickering 
fire, wondering what to say to each other. 

From Joe Mitchell Chapple’s National Magazine. 


“T call 


Blue Jay Chatters 
of Our Swell Set 


My Darling Jenny Wren: 
OW do you propose to spend New Year’s Eve, 
H Jane dear, and be sure that you write me all 
about the Parisian ideas on ushering in the 
baby Year. I hope that you have made some nice 
friends this winter who will take you out on the 
boulevards and to the cafes, for of all nights to be 
in Paris that must be the very finest. 

We usually do pretty well here in dear, dirty, old 
St. Louis, as you will have no difficulty in recalling. 
Our jolly little Faust parties, and the round of the 
restaurants that we used to make, great fun, eh? 1 
hear this year there is to be a reformation, if you 
please, and that the rioting was so very turbulent last 
year that many of the nice people are not going down 
town at all, but will quietly or noisily celebrate in 
their own homes, McTague, in the big Century 
Building cafe, you know, said emphatically last year 
that he would never again entertain such parties ot 
men as came in after midnight and simply swept 
things their own way, so we cannot go there this 
Saturday night unless properly chaperoned (we al- 
ways were that, weren’t we?) and with our most de- 
corous behavior on. But the horns will blow and 
the confetti will fly, just the same, I haven’t the 
slightest doubt, and some young matron will be sure 
to get quite as gay as ever at Faust’s after midnight, 


and jump on the table while she sings Dixie. Spir- 
its won't be suppressed on New Year’s Eve, Jenny 
Wren, as you well know. 

Speaking of young matrons and pretty. ones, I 


‘heard yesterday that one whom you used to’ admire 


extravagantly, Mrs. “Bob” Sturgeon, has gone East 
for the holidays, accompanying Rosemary Sartoris, 
who came to town in October and stayed the Fair out. 
Mrs. Sturgeon was, to my mind, the real belle of the 
Fair. She certainly had more pronounced attentions 
in a pleasant and perfectly proper way, than anybody 
whom I saw, and always appeared so jolly and pretty 
and full of fun that things just sailed along on swift 
wings whenever her automobile scudded into sight. 
Rosemary Sartoris’ visit was somewhat of a mystery, 
at least, to society. Jim Nelson was the “one and 
only” during ‘her first visit last winter when Mrs. 
Sartoris and young “Algy” came along West.  Ev- 
erybody felt positive they were—and still are—en- 
gaged, though no announcement was made. But Miss 
Sartoris went out to “Nelsonia” just like any preferred 
and prospective daughter-in-law, and Mrs. Nelson 
always spoke of her in such meaning and affectionate 
tones, so some of the Woman’s Club members tell me, 
that there couldn’t be a shadow of doubt in any di 
rection. When she came this fall, society expected 
an announcement any day in the daily papers, but 
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again “nothin’ doin’.” And now she’s gone back, and 
still we don’t positively know any more than we did 
a year ago. 

I’ll tell you my own idea. It is that they are to 
be married very shortly, and that young Nelson, who 
is a terribly nice fellow, slim and straight, and as 
blonde as Rosemary is dark, will just about trot on 
to New York in another month and the ceremony will 
be pulled off before Lent. Mrs. Sartoris wouldn’t 
come West again after her last winter’s campaign. 
You know she firmly expected some sort of World’s 
Fair recognition; indeed, wanted to be president of 
the Board of Lady Managers, so they say, but is 
gentle, mild-mannered sort of woman who has many 
social charms, but could never have held together 
that board of fighters. Anyhow, the Fair Manage- 
ment didn’t see things her way, and she departed in 
much disappointment. ‘“Algy” is a funny little fel- 
low. Didn’t you tell me that you met him having 
tea at Edwina Tutt’s one afternoon? He used to 
haunt her house, and nearly bored her to death, as 
he isn’t, well, exactly, “hot stuff” in looks, or con. 
versation, either. So Edwina turned him down cold 
and stiff, and he found sweet revenge in marrying a 
French girl whose name I’ve forgotten and couldn't 
spell, anyway. 

Edwina Tutt has gone in heavily for charity this 
year. Her picture, a very dashing and pretty one, 
and always the same, has appeared almost daily in 
some of the papers, along with some story of how 
Miss Tutt has been and gone to see Chief Kiely to 
get a list of poor children whose little hearts must 
be gladdened at the gladsome Yule-tide by glad tid- 
ings from the glad and beneficent Edwina. But don’t 
misunderstand my flippancy, Jenny Wren. I admire 
that sort of thing very much, and I think Edwina is 
in tremendous luck to dispense charity for such a 
jolly bunch of bachelors as the Pendennis Club. They 
held their annual Christmas tree at their stunning 
apartment house on Washington boulevard—you re- 
member the afternoon ’Gene Angert, who has a suite 
with Mr. Klipstein, took us through the house, and 
we saw all those lovely old Thackeray prints and 
those equally lovely new French “At the Baths,’—and 
Edwina assisted the dear, dirty, little poor children 
to candy stockings and turkey, while the bachelors 
looked on, after each had brought in his requisite 
number of children, which was five. Altogether, 
there were great doings, and I believe that I’d rather 
have Edwina’s charity stunt than any other which 1 
know, not even excepting Miss Marie Peugnet’s. She 
dressed about seven hundred dolls, for her pet place 
of work, St. Stephen’s Mission Church, way down 
on South Broadway, I believe it is, and while the ap- 
probation of one’s young and good-looking rector may 
be compensation enough, yet when one must share 
that approbation with a lot of other women, all of 
whom have an eye on the rector themselves, I think 
I'd take the Pendennis bachelors—yes, even with 
Henry T. Kent, and his smile, in the bunch—and, like 
Edwina, have them all to myself. 

Before it slips my mind, I must tell you the ex- 
citing news that I hear about the German Commis 
sioner, Dr. Theodore Lewald, about whom you read 
and heard so much during the summer. You know 
he came into town with such a hurrah and blare of 
trumpets, and did such loads, perfect loads, my dear, 
of entertaining for Alice Roosevelt and all the other 
distinguished visitors, that he speedily became a ter- 
rible tin god, and society put him up so high that 
he became just about insufferably and irretrievably 
spoiled. It was the natural outcome, of course. 
The way the elderly girls, and even some of the young 
ones, ran after him, would have made you ill, posi- 
tively. He is about forty-two or three, and very 
good-looking for a native German, being tall, broad. 
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shouldered and dark, instead of the fuzzy blonde reg- 
Well, everybody has wondered 
and wondered all summer why he only warmed up 


ulation German type. 


to a very moderate degree when the girls showed 
him attention with every intention, and the truth is 
only just revealed. He has been in love—desperate- 
ly (mark the word, Jane), in love for years and years 
with a be-e-utiful French woman of high station, 
great wealth, and all sorts of nice things like that, 
who was once an emotional actress, and who left the 
stage for literature, and now writes learned French 
treatises, and is, or ought to be, a member of the 
French Academy. Her name I don’t know, but they 
say that she is quite as devoted to him as he is to 
her, and that they don’t marry because she is a de- 
vout Roman Catholic, while he belongs to the Luthe- 
ran faith, and their separate and respective families 
won't give consent. Doesn’t that seem dreadful? I 
should think that they were old enough to do quite 
as they please in the matter, but maybe they are both 
“sot,” and prefer devotion to Duty rather than ever- 
lasting bliss with each other. Anyhow, Dr. Lewald 
is too nice a man to go meandering along any more 
without the refining infloonce of woman, Jane, and 
now that there is every likelihood of his being given 
a berth in the German ministry, since Emperor. Wil- 
liam is so pleased with his energies at the Fair, it is 
again too bad. See if you can’t do something on 
your side of the pond, Jane. Hunt up the talented 
French woman, whose picture he keeps always before 
him on his writing table, Jane, and which he fre- 
quently takes up and gazes soulfully into the large, 
dark eyes—I think they are dark—most eyes in pic- 
tures are—while he re-reads the French inscription 
of tenderness below, (here is the place to breathe in 
this sentence), and tell her to be on the dock when 
he comes back in February, and to meet him with 
outstretched arms and the assertion that she'll never, 
no, never, leave him more. I believe that it needs 
only a decided step like that to make two hearts beat 
as one, etc., etc., ad libitum. 


Dr. Lewald had a terrible case with that much-, 
exploited Baltimore girl who was here during the 
Fair; Mary Pangborne, was her name. Or to be 
more accurate, Miss Pangborne had a terrible case 
with herself on Herr Doctor’s account. They trav- 
eled East on the same train once, before the Fair 
began, and after that journey the Doctor sent to her 
a small silver cologne flask, studded with uncut em- 
eralds, a very handsome and useful gift, micht wahr? 
Well, the fair Mary thought he must mean something, 
I fancy, for she began to be most attentive to him, 
and the way notes went out to 4930 Lindell boulevard 
was a caution. The telephone girl on that exchange 
got next, too, and used to have most as much fun as 
the Doctor himself. You see his English isn’t any 
too good, especially over the phone, so that when 
Mary would make a tender and what she thought a 
particularly telling little speech, the Doctor would 
reply in gutturally gentle tones, “Mees Mary, Ich kan 
nicht verstehen, Ich bin sehr traurig,’ and it was all 
off. Well, Miss Pangborne held the fort until there 
was positively no hope left. Then she transferred 
her attentions to some of the French Commission, 
and got a write-up in one of the Baltimore papers 
apropos some French gowns that they were going to 
give her after the Fair, that read like a horrible ad- 
vertisement for somebody’s face powder or Elixir of 
Life or something. Marked copies of the paper ar- 
rived mysteriously in a lot of people’s mail one day, 
and you can just wager the price of your last music 
lesson that we all bowed and scraped to Mary when 
we next met. It was a column and a half, my dear. 


No more, no less, and worth considerable more than 


‘ 


fifteen dollars, too. Directly the Fair was over 
Miss Pangborne departed with some army people who 
were here during the summer, for their Western 
ranch, saying that she was going to be a cow-girl for 
a spell. So I wonder if she really got the French 
frocks, after all. There wouldn’t be any common 
sense in taking point applique and chiffon velvet to 
Arizona, would there, and Mary always struck me as 
a level-headed young woman, who ought to make : 
brilliant international marriage. I believe that she 
will yet. She came near marrying some titled per- 
son in Austria once, so they tell me, and was a belle 
par excellence in Vienna several years ago. She’s really 
beautiful and most clever, with a little rift which J 
can’t explain, but which may possibly be described as 
emanating from her too apparent desire to make this 
brilliant international marriage. 

But don’t ever say “Mary Pangborne” to Mrs 
Will Kavanaugh, unless you wish to see sparks fly. 
Mrs. K. entertained her down at their stunning coun- 
try home, the old Brookings place, on the river, and 
invited her to spend a fortnight. Mary stayed six 
weeks, and nearly drove everybody insane during that 
time. The Kavanaughs, by the by, I believe, got 
more satisfaction out of their World’s Fair guests 
than any other people in society. In the first place 
they had an independent Fair connection, and could 
invite exactly whom they chose. In the second 
place, Mrs. K. has the discriminating sense better 
than most anybody whom I know, and she never 
makes a faux pas in regard to choosing people to 
spend the week-end. 


They have come back to town and opened their 
Maryland avenue house again, but go down almost 
every week to Selma Hall, which is the name M1. 
Brookings gave it. It used to be Kennett Castle— 
much more suitable, to my notion, for it looks pre- 
cisely like an old English pile of gray stone. Their 
Christmas party was very jolly, with the Clark 
girls—those sisters who all look so much alike, bm 
who are as different as possible—Dr. Blair, that nice 
University club man whom you once set out to entrap 
—now, Jenny Wren, you know you did—but who has 
been wrapped up in Mary Clark for years, so I un- 
derstand. He had a horrible time of jealousy this 
summer, for Miss Clark, who is the oldest but the 
most attractive of all the Clark bunch, set_up a des- 
perate flirtation with an Englishman connected with 
the British exhibit of fine arts, father a “deuced good 
sort,” too, as he would probably say about himself, 
and much more jolly and sociable than the average 
run of Englishmen. 

She towed him round to all the teas and gave 
him a pretty good time, generally, and we all thought 
that there was something in it, but Dr. Blair is “it,” 
I’m thinking, after all. 


There have been lots of weddings this month, and, 
my dear, it is awful the way St. Louis girls are mar- 
rying men from out of town. Hardly an engage- 
ment or marriage takes place this winter with the 
bridegroom billed from this burg. We have even 
come to look on—just listen, my dear—Belleville as 
a very satisfactory place from which to procure a 
husband, and Holmes Thomson will go over there to 
live as soon as she gets back from the honeymoon. 
Her marriage to Dr. Allan Fuller takes place to-night. 
Another Belleville beau who has been snapped up is 
Charles Thomas, engaged to Eugenie Papin, that 
pretty younger daughter of Mrs. E. V. Papin, whe 
now lives on Berlin avenue. Don’t you remembe: 
how you raved about her skin once, saying that it 
reminded you exactly of a magnolia blossom, it was 
so creamy and fine-textured? Mr. Thomas, they say, is a 
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poet, and a good one, as well as a good business 
man 

And Alice Tittmann, elder sister of the very 
blonde Emma, who used to go to the theater so much 
last winter with Charlie Senter, also joined the Belle 
ville ranks by giving her hand in marriage last week 
to a certain Don Turner, socially unknown, but un- 
deniably preferred by Alice, so we can’t say a word. 
Will Charlie Senter ever get married, or will that 
smile of his never wear off? I won't be a bit surprised 
any day to hear that Nannie Lee is engaged to some 
East St. Louis Beau Brummel, or that Mary Allen 
will marry a cultured and charming youth from Col- 
linsville early in the gentle spring time. La! la! I 
must say, it’s hard lines when we are forced to cross 
the river for our swains, and it only goes to show 
how desperate we really are. 

A crowd of girls at Anna Force’s the other day, 
got right down to brass tacks and declared, to a wom- 
an, that the men of this city, the fellows who go 
places and are supposed to constitute the masculine 
end of society, aren’t worth mentioning. Two of the 
girls whom you don’t know, so it’s no use mentioning 
names, had just gotten back from Louisville and 
Chicago respectively. Now they’re just nice, aver- 
age kind of girls. Neither is a beauty, but both 
are bright and interesting, and fully capable of enter- 


taining any man in their vicinity. They say that 
men in these other cities take pains to give the girls 
a good time, and not only the visitors, which they 
were, of course, but their own girls, and that calls 
and flowers and candy, within reason, and all the 
rest of it, are the usual thing, instead of the scarce 
articles they are here in St. L. : 
Men who accept every invitation that a girl sends 
them, who will even go to the theater on her tickets, 
won't have the decency to call afterwards or send a 
bunch of violets. But, then, you know, Edgar Lack 
land has been sick abed for a long while. Very 
sad, isn’t it? You ought to be glad that you are out 
of it, and having a fine musical winter. I wonder 
what the swell boys like Harry Turner, “Bill” Pope 
and some of the others think of this matter. 
One of your old friends—married—is 
talked about awfully, for going to Faust’s alone with 
the husband of her next-door neighbor. See if you 
can guess who I mean. The first named is a hand- 
some woman, with several children and a rich and 
doting husband. The second matron was a heiress 
who married suddenly before she ever came out in 
society, and who is very pretty, but not so popular as 
her rival. The husband positively doesn’t count one 
wav or another, and how any woman, married or sin- 
gle, could get up an interest in him is beyond my 


getting 


ken. I don’t put much faith in this gossip, for the 
handsome matron—first named—has lived in New 
York and in Paris a good deal, and knows what's 
what, and she’d have to be pretty desperate to® flirt 
with the aforesaid husband, I’m sure. However, the 
story goes that the two women who have recently 
built show houses side by side, do not recognize each 
other’s ostrich plumes when on the boulevards, and 
that there is war brewing. 

Gee, but we’re putting on metropolitan airs. The 
Drummonds, Harrison I., Jim and John and Charlie, 
are going in for theatricals. They’re “angels,” that 
is, backers for Dickie Carle, in his new show, “The 
Maid and the Mummy.” You should have seen Jim 
swirling around the green room looking after his 
interests during the show last week. You should 
also have seen Jack Schlange, “new,” very “new,” 
also an angel for the show, trying to forget himself. 
I wonder which one of the Drummonds picks out 
the Carle chorus girls—they’re so choice as to looks, 
shape, etc. 

This letter is assuming the proportions of those 
girls that used to belong to your “Fat Club,” do you 
remember? I can’t afford to pay another cent of extra 
postage, Jane, dear, for ‘tis just after Christmas and 
I’m dead broke. So good by till another week. 

Affy yours, BLUE Jay. 

St. Louis, December 28. 
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NEW BOOKS 

“The Business Career,” by Albert 
Shaw, Ph. D., editor of The Review of 
Reviews, is a volume which any young 
man about to enter business or who has 
alteady taken the step may read with 
profit. In fact, there are lessons within 
its pages for many a veteran in mercan- 
tile life. Originally “The Business Ca- 
reer” was a lecture, one of a series on 
“The Morals of Trade,” now being given 
under the auspices of the Barbara Wein- 
stock lectureship at the University of 
California. The author has handled the 
subject in an entertaining style. He 
does not take a hopeless view of the 
situation and does not at all consider 
the question: “Can a man be a true 
Christian and a_ successful business 
man?” He finds that business, like 
everything else is just what men make 
it, that “it is the positive and aggressive 
attitude toward life, the ethics of action, 
rather than the ethics of negation that 
must control the modern business world, 
and that may make our modern business 
man the most potent factor for good in 
this, his own industrial period.” The 
author lays some stress upon the duty 
of the business man—and by business 
man he means those in all professions— 
toward the community and points out 
that a high regard for it, will do much 
to keep him on the path to success. 
There are many other valuable points in 
the volume. In fact, an apparently dry 
subject, is rendered thoroughly interest- 
ing by the author’s incisive epigrams. 
The book is from the press of Paul El- 
der and Company. 

t 

“Tvan the Terrible,” by K. Waliszew- 
ski, a critic and biographical writer of 
considerable prominence, is one of the 
interesting books issued by the J. B. 
Lippincott Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia. The translation is by 
Lady Mary Loyd. The author devotes 
himself to Russia in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to the country, people, political, 
social, and intellectual life, and to hab- 
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its and customs. He addresses him- 
self directly to the youth of Ivan, touch- 
ing upon him as the first Russian Tsar, 
and folicwing him through the early re- 
forms, the taking of Kazan, the Con- 
quest of Livonia, the struggle for the 
Empire of the Baltic, concluding with a 
‘consideration of the political and intel- 
lectual evolution, the Anglomania of 
Ivan the Terrible, the Polish Invasion, 
and the Conquest of Siberia. There are 
two chapters on the Court of Ivan the 
Terrible, on his private life and on the 
man and his work. In short, it is a com- 
plete and highly entertaining biography. 
of 

Among all the books prepared for the 
edification of juveniles, “Monkey 
Shines,” by Bolton Hall, takes a promi- 
nent place. It contains no_ severe 
strains upon the imagination; is not in 
the nursery book class in fact, yet it is 
undoubtedly the kind of volume to place 
before boy or girl who has mastered 
the knowledge of reading. Even those 
too young to read, may be told these 
tales by their elders, and greatly bene- 
fited thereby. The book, in short, is 
instructive, as well as entertaining, and 
contains many valuable lessons which if 
properly digested, will leave their fa- 
vorable impression upon the child’s 
character or career when a grown-up. 
There are twenty stories in the book, 
all handsomely illustrated in colors. The 
volume is from the press of the A. Wes- 
sels Company, of New York. The price 
per copy is $1. 

x 

“The Log of the Griffin,” the story of 
a cruise from Switzerland to the 
Thames, by Donald Maxwell, artist and 
writer, is a volume that has recently 
issued from the press of John Lane, 
publisher of New York and London. 
The swift currents that an ordinary 
sailboat would encounter in the Rhine 
and Limmat rivers, necessitates the 
building of a special craft in the vicinity 
of the rapids. The accomplishing of 
this important work illustrates many 
theories of boat building which are in- 
teresting in themselves and with the 
many and varied experiences of the au- 
thor, who made the trip, and the illus- 
trations made by him from his sketch- 
book, furnish considerable instruction 
and entertainment. 

Josephine Conger, of Girard, Kan., 
who has written not a little verse of 
considerable merit, has recently issued 
a pamphlet of poems which shows that 
among the minor poets, she occupies a 
creditable position. Though modest 
in size and appearance, there is in 
“Little Love and Nature Poems,” many 
commendable stanzas, on a variety of 
subjects. A light Socialistic note per- 
vades the work, but does not in the least 
detract from its value. The pam- 
phlet costs but 10 cents, 

x 

St. Louis has a poet of passion in 
John Henton Carter, of whom she need 
not feel ashamed. The latest book of 
poems from Mr. Carter’s pen, “Poems 
of Love and Friendship,” contains many 
pretty sentiments expressed in the most 
appealing verse. There are any num- 
ber of them that bear resemblance to 
poems of past masters, and all are good. 
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JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY 


ANNOUNCE THE COMPLETION OF 


IRISH 
LICERACURE 


IN TEN BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES. 


Edited by Justin McCarthy, as Editor-in-Chief, and Douglas Hyde, LL.D., 
Maurice F. Egan, LL.D., James Jeffrey Roche, LL.D., Lady Gregory, 
Charles Welsh, W. B. Yeats, Dr. George Sigerson and Stephen Gwynn, as 
Associate Editors and Special Contributors. 
CONTAINS 
The best of nearly two thousand years of Irish Literature, Gaelic and 
English; complete stories, poems, anecdotes, memoirs, character sketches, 
reminiscences, dramatic scenes, orations, historic descriptions, essays, 
science and travel, ballads, folklore, fables, legends, and vast, unsus- 
pected manuscript treasure hidden away in old universities, museums, 
libraries, castles, churches and_ private collections, presenting such an 
assemblage of interesting reading as has never before been published. 
Nearly 5,000 pages—130 photogravure and half-tone portraits—The 

work or more than 350 noted authors—A brief biography of each author 
—Many scenic and other illustrations in color—Reproductions of illumin- 
ated manuscripts, ancient prints, etc. 

A MARVELOUS WORLD OF 

NEW LITERARY TREASURE. ‘ 


Few persons have realized what a wealth of rare song and beautiful 
story, what a spirit of heroism and chivalry was hid away in the liter- 
ature of the Emerald Isle. The editors of this work have revealed to 
the world the history, poetry and romance of a heroic age and the 
richest qualities of the Celtic genius, which nas been a chief component 
part of English literature. Here at last a supremely gifted race comes 
to its rightful heritage and receives its own long-denied legacy of fame. 
This matchless set of books is the first and only complete survey of Irish 
life and letters, and is the outcome of a desire to present 

THE NATIONALITY OF IRISH GENIUS AND THE 
INTELLECTUAL GLORY OF THE EMERALD ISLE 


Which extends from the Old Bardic Literature down tg the latest piquant 
drolleries of Seumas McManus and the best writers of the Modern School. 
It sparkles with Sheridan’s wit; shines with the genial philosophy of 
Goldsmith: flashes out the eloquence of Daniel O’Connell, and echoes with 
the lyrical music of Thomas Moore, Steele’s classic diction, the impas- 
sioned rhetoric of Grattan, and Lover's rollicking fun contrast with the 
weightier learning of O’Curry, and the iron logic of Molineaux. 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS TERMS TO 
MIRROR READERS 

In order to introduce Irish Literature at once, we have decided to 
make a special discount to Christmas subscribers. Kindly fill out the 
attached coupon, mail it to us immediately, and we will forward to 
you full particulars of prices and special terms of the Library in var- 
ious styles of bindings, together with 

A VERY BEAUTIFUL FREE SPECIMEN 
PORTFOLIO 

Containing biographies, special articles, some of the finest prose and 
poetical creations of Irish authors, orators, statesmen, essayists, and 
humorous writers, with a large number of beautiful colored illustrations, 
portraits and beautiful Irish scenes. 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY, 


1201 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CUT OFF AND MAIL TO-DAY. 





John D. Tivrris & Company, Philadelphia. 


Gentlemen :— 
Kindly send me, postpaid, portfolio of sample pages of Irish Liter- 
ature, with full particulars of bindings, introductory prices, and special 


terms. 
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Some are in dialect, but all breathe the 
spirit of love and friendship, and are 
redolent of green fields and flower gar- 
dens. The Suanee River was immortal- 
ized in song, but Col. Carter has done 
the same for the Osage in a poem of 
three stanzas, which is full of music 
and rippling waters. Of poems, indited 
to fair ladies, there are not as many 
as Byron or Burns had to offer, but the 
same fire flashes through them. Col. 
Carter is a not by any means a novice 
as a writer, nor is this ‘his first volume 
of poems. He has written several stories, 
his latest novel “Mississippi Argonauts,” 
attracting considerable attention. He 
is one of. the best known writters in Mis- 
souri and is also the editor of a month- 
ly journal, Dawn. The volume of poe- 
try he has just produced, is neatly print- 
ed and bound, and is suitable as a gift 
book. It is illustrated, the drawings 
being from the pen of a St. Louis artist, 
D. A. Driscoll. 


This year the Christmas numbers of 
various publications reflect the advance- 
ment that has been made in this branch 
of the publishing business. Many of 


them are works of art. Especially The 
Northwestern Miller, of Minneapolis. 








Mosher Books 





@The new catalogue 
for 1904, choicely 
printed in red and 
black, done up in 
old style blue wrap- 
pers, uncut edges, 
mailed free to all 
book-lovers who ap- 
ply for it. 


@ This is Mr. Mosher’s 
| only method of making 
|his editions known. All 
| possible value is put into 
| the books issued by him 
| and they are then left to 


advertise themselves by 








| their intrinsic merit 


The entire line of The Mosher 
Books is for sale by 


STIX, BAER & FULLER, 
Grand Leader Book Dept. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, Portland, Me 
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Not only is it the largest and handsomest 
number of a trade publication ever is- 
sued, but it is the equal in artistic merit 
of many Christmas editions of metro- 
politan journals, both in Europe and 
America. It contains 262 pages of 
advertising and reading matter and 
from cover to covers it is a mag- 
nificent specimen of the printers’ 
and publishers’ art. The paper used 
is of the very best quality, so that the 
illuminations and illustrations are es- 
pecially pleasing to the eye. The typo- 
graphy is also in keeping with other 
artistic features and the “ads” are well- 
designed and executed. It is a volume 
any one may read with profit. While 
the special articles are more or less 
pertinent to the history of milling in its 
ancient, modern and romantic aspects, 
they are from the pens of able writers 
and all are interesting. The illustra- 
tions in colors, black and white, are 
superbly done and include familiar har- 
vesting and milling scenes in various 
lands. A series of handsome half-tone 
page portraits of President Roosevelt 
and the monarchs of Europe and the 
Orient are another valuable feature of 
the edition. The Dutch scenes of the 
cover designs, the work of H. Cassiers, 
are appropriate to the issue and season, 
te 
A PROBLEM IN EATING 

There is no more perplexing problem 
than to be very hungry and at, the same 
time undecided what to eat. Have you 
ever been in such a fix? Of course.you 
have. And after seating yourself in a 
restaurant, you have experienced that 
sudden disappearance of appetite. Do 
you know what causes that? The res- 
taurant proprietor’s lack of management 
in failing to provide a tempting and 
great variety. Generally when a person 
does not know what to eat, he needs a 
change of food. And few restaurants 
afford the kind of change that is tempt- 
ing or acceptable. That’s one of the 
many advantages of a first-class restat- 
rant—variety. And this combined with 
wholesomeness of food, good, quick 
service and a general regard for the 


comfort of patrons is a source of large 
profit. These essentials constitute the 
foundation of a good restaurant. They 
ere especially noticeable at Laughlin’s, 
Seventh and Locust streets. No hun- 
gry person is disappointed at Laughlin’s. 
The only way he can get rid of a vora- 
cious appetite at this restaurant is to 
satiate it by indulgence in the rich, juicy 
steaks, roasts, chops, the most tooth- 
some products of the garden and the 
elegant pastries and confections with 
which the restaurant is especially sup- 
plied. 


J 2. 
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RECENT REVELATIONS 
as to the uses to which wood alcohol is 
put are astounding. 

Within the last sixty days there have 
been seventy samples of witch hazel 
purchased from as many wholesale and 
retail drug stores in seven different ci- 
ties, all of which have been carefully 
analyzed, with the result that fifty-two 
showed the presence of wood alcohol or 
formaldehyde, or both. In other words, 
fifty-two samples were shown to contain 
deadly poison, and only eighteen were 
free from poisonous ingredients. 

Buyers of extracts, essences, toilet 
waters, etc., should purchase well 
known brands that have a standard of 
quality. 








The Man of Sorrows 


Being a Little}\Journey to the Home of 


Jesus of Nazareth 


e~€lbert Xubbard=< 


A sincere attempt to depict the life, times and 
teachings, and with truth limn the personality of 
the Man of Sorrows. Ce ee w w 
% WPrinted on Hand-made Paper, from a new 
font of Roman type. Special initials and orna- 
ments. One hundred and fifty pages. A very 
beautiful book, ‘bound solidly, yet simply, in 
limp leather, silk lined Ww w w 


Price Per Volume $2.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS, 
EAST AURORA, ERIE CO., NEW YORK. 


A PRESS COMMENT. 


If Elbert Hubbard’s name lives in literature, it will not be on 
account of his exquisite Philistine fooling; nor yet because of that 
interesting trifle, 4 Message to Garcia. But it will be on account 
of this book, THE MAN or Sorrows. Here is a limpid, lucid tale 
of a man’s life as the author sees it—told as if it had never been 
told before—told without preaching; in language full of sympathy, 
tenderness and strong, quiet reserve. The book is an unconscious 
bid for immortality—Denver Post. 
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A BOOK FOR BOOK LOVERS 


BENIGNA VENA 


MICHAEL MONAHAN 








A book made up of the Author’s darling opinions (for many 
of which he has filed the First Caveat) on various literary 
themes and persons. 

The writers treated are modern men with whom the Author 
has passed the best hours of his mental life; they lived and 
loved, too, as well as wrote, and in them the world has still 
a living interest. 

The fact may or may not concern you, but I was 39 years 
coming to this book. 

BENIGNA VENA is handsomely printed from a 
specially cut font of type on English hand-made paper. The 
binding, artistic and durable, is the work of Henry Black- 
well, of New York. 


Price, - - - - - $2.50 


A small number on Japan Vellum 
at - aa ed a baad .00 
All copies signed and numbered by the author, 


NOTICE:—tThe edition will be limited to 500 COPIES, 
and we are booking orders fast. You had better send 
cash with order and take no chances. 





THE PAPYRUS, Somerville, N. J. 
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BEST BOOKS 


FOR GIF T-GIVING. 


We are Booksellers for all Pub- 
lishers, and supply any Book, 
Magazine or Periodical publish- 
ed. You can secure at this 
store the Best Books by the 
Popular Authors—those of Ro- 
mance, Adventure, Travel, in 
sets or single volumes: Picture 
Books, Books for Old and Young, 
Boys and Girls; also’ Bibles, 
Prayer Books, Hymnals and all 
kinds of 


CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS 


All books advertised in the 
Mirror are to be had at 


J ETT’S BOOK STORE, 


806 Olive Street. 
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WIDELY 


IMITATED BUT NEVER EQUALLED 


THE GENUINE 





Murray & Lanman’s 
Florida Water 





The Perfume of Perfumes. 
REFRESHING, CELIGHTFUL. 


Without exception the best 
Toilet Water in the World. 





ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR 
MURRAY & LANMAN’S 


AND SEE THAT YOU GET IT. 



































St. Louis’ Leading 
deena Store. 
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ALMOST DAILY- 


HOW OFTEN DOES 
YOUR WIFE NOW RECEIVE 
A BOX OF THESE 
DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS? 
at REPENT AND MAIL YOUR 
26) ORDERS, AT SHORT INTERVALS, TO 
; 716 Quven STREET 
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After the theater, before the matinee, 
or when down town shopping 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and ser- 
vice and refined patronage. 





choen’s 
Orchestra 


Office— H Phone— 
Odeon, Room T. os K Delmar 864. 


MISS BANKHEAD, 
34 W. 17th Street, | New York City. 





Large, cool rooms, with private baths; conwenient 
for shopping; excellent home table. Refined parties 
desired. References exchanged. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 


Kellar and his able .assistant in the 
magic arts, Paul Valadon, are taking 
the Grand’s patrons on a lengthy tour 
of the mystic realms, at every perform- 
ance. As the years roll by, Kellar adds 
to the cleverness of his entertainment. 
Two and one half hours is the duration 
of each performance and the large au- 
dience is held spell-bound throughout. 
Kellar himself has scores of tricks in 
his repertoire—and many of them are 
new. But quite the newest feature is 
the genuinely clever Valadon, a young 
Londoner. Valadon is a second Kellar. 
His act lasts one hour, and in addition 
to a number of the most puzzling card 
tricks ever seen by a St. Louis audience, 
he presides over the bewildering disap- 
pearance of Princess Carnaee. ‘This 
young lady is also featured by Kellar 
in a levitation act, in which she floats 
in space with the buoyancy of a bird. 
Kellar will remain until Saturday night. 
He will be followed by the well known 
and popular Eva Tanquay in “The Sam- 
bo Girl.” 

% 

All the thrills that could be well in- 
jected into one play are to be found in 
“Shadows of a Great City,” the piece 
that is being presented at the Imperial 


this week. There is a variety of enter- 
tainment and acting. There is an ex- 
ceptionally clever Hebrew character 


and a very funny Irish female part to 
offset the pathetic features. Sadie Con- 
nelly, as the Irish “biddy,”’ is all that 
could be expected. She is very popular 
with the audiences and is quite a large 
part of the show. The villain and the 
heroine parts are well drawn and filled. 
The work of A. L. Jarrett, C. F. Lor- 
raine and Maby Maud is especially note- 
worthy. A _ river scene, depicting a 
rescue, is very realistically presented. 
The show is doing a large business— 
larger, in fact, than is usual at 
Christmas time. It will remain until 
Saturday night and will be followed by 
a new piece, “No Wedding Bells for 
Her,” the plot of which is said to be 
highly pathetic with comedy interpersed, 
fe 


Grace Van Studdiford, in De Koven’s 
comic opera, “Red Feather,’ the piece 
in which she has scored her greatest 
success, will be the attraction at the 
Century theater the week commencing 
Sunday night, January 1. Mrs. Van 
Studdiford has twice appeared in this 
production in St. Louis, and was ac- 
corded quite an ovation. The piece this 
season is produced on the same scale 
with the same costumes. The company 
carries its own orchestra, which is un- 
der the direction of Samuel L. Studley. 
In the company are many well known 
artists. The list of artists includes Lucy 
Munroe, Cora Tracey, Edith Daniell, 
Myrtle Wilkins, Daisy B. Fueget, Char- 
lotte Allen, Carrie B. Munroe, Della 
Henderson, Brownie Hall, Irene Car- 
lisle, W. J. McCarthy, Benjamin McGa- 
hen, Louis Casavant, Byron P. Tavis, 
Ernest Wall, E. C. Kenny, E. B. Platt, 
etc. 

oud 

With a special New Year’s matinee 

on Monday, January 2, Richard Mans- 
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Diamond and Gem Merchants, Gold and 
Silversmiths, Stationers and Dealers in 
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7 Brides and Bridesmaids 
q We call special attention to our large stock of rich gem 
: fewelry in original designs for the fall and winter seasons. 
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J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


Locust and Seventh Sts. 
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Chemical Building, 8th and Olive St. 





LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 


RESTAURANT 


IN ST. LOUIS 
J 


Three Large, Separate Dining 
Rooms and Several Smaller 
Rooms for Private Dinner 
Parties. 





st 
Music by Vogel’s Orchestra Every Evening j 
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WE MAKE THEM, 
WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 


IT’S FROM 
FACTORY 
TO you 











TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


A SAVING 
WORTH TAKING. 


519 
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616 LOCUST STREET. 


BOOKS [23222 | ROEDER'S BOOK STORE 








“A great deal in a little space.” 
—The Press. 


“THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES” 


This is the title of a series of 
books of travel and education issued 
by the Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


These small books are filled with 
information regarding the _ best 
modes of travel and the education 
that can best be obtained by travel. 

They relate specifically to the 
great resorts of America—to trips 
to the islands of the sea and around 
the world. 

They also contain numerous illus- 
trations and new and accurate maps 
of the country described. 


“A copy of the $2-page Mlustrated Catalogue of 
the ‘“Four-Track Series’ will be sent free upon 
receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George H. 
it, General Passenger Agent, New York Central 

& Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 











Best Passenger Service in 
TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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Judge & Dolph’s 


Cold Cream 


Is a very superior article, pre- 
pared especially to meet the 
requirements of all who, while 
realizing the virtues of cold 
cream, are deterred from using 
the ordinary kinds because of 
their greasy effect and unpleas- 
ant look and odor. J.& D. cold 
cream is absolutely white— 
perfectly white—and is imme- 
diately absorbed by the skin, 
leaving no grease. 


Largely used by the theat- 
atrical profession. 


Judge § Dolph 


Drug Co. 
515 Olive St. 


‘RHRE 


25 cents a 





St. Louis. 
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THIS WEEK, 
KIRKE LaSHELLE 


Presents Owen 
Wister’s 


Che Virginian 


Wirn Dustin Farnum 
Regular Matinee Sat. 





Next Sunday Night, 


Grace Van Studdiford 


IN 


“Red Feather’’ 


Reserved Seats 
Thursday Morning. 





OLYMPIC 


THIS WEEK, 
Liebler & Co., present 
Miss Eleanor Robson 


Millgand by Frank 
d exceptional 
Company in 


MERELY MARY ANN 


by Israel Zangwill 


Reg. Matinee Saturday. 





Next Week: Seats Thurs 
For eight appearances 


Mr. Richard Mansfield 


Special New Year’s mat. 

on. Jan. 2. Beau Brum- 
mel; Mon. night, Ivan the 
Terrible; Tues. Beau 
Brummell; Wed. The 
Merchant of Venice; 

hurs. Baron Chevrial 
in A Parisian Romance; 
Fri. King Richard 1]; 
Sat. Mat. The Merchant 
of Venice; Sat. (farewell) 
night. Dr. Jekyl] and Mr. 
Hyde. Mail orders now 
sonaiend 





™ GARRICK 2283 
Chestnut St., between B’way and 6th, 
Miss ADA REHAN 


Supported by 
MR. CHARLES RICHMAN, 


In a Repertoire of Classical Plays. 


See daily papers for arrangement. 





Tenth and Pine. 
IMPERIAL isu nes 


Shadows ¢ Great City 


Next Week 
““No Wedding Bells for Her.” 





STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. 


THIS WEEK, 


Rice & Barton’s 


Company. 





Two Frolics Daily. 


NEXT WEEK, 


VANITY 
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field will open his engagement at the 
Olympic, following “Merely Mary 
Ann.” The matinee production will be 
“Beau Brummel,’ and following this 
Mr. Mansfield’s repertoire will be as 
follows: Monday night, “Ivan, the Ter- 
rible’; Tuesday night, “Beau Brum- 
mel” ; esas sind night, “The Merchant 
of Venice”; Thursday night, “A Paris- 
ian Disnsarice” ; Friday night, “King 
Richard III.”; Saturday matinee, “The 
Merchant of Venice” and = Saturday 
night, the farewell performance, “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” The company 
which will support Mr. Mansfield in this 
repertoire, numbers 106 persons and the 
stage appurtenances fill six cars. In some 
of the plays and characters Mr. Mans- 
field will be new to St. Louisans, es- 
pecially in his “King Richard III.” and 
in his Baron Chevrial, in “A Parisian 
Romance.” And his Shylock in “The 
Merchant of Venice,” will be equivalent 
to a revival since he has not acted this 
part in nine years. 
% 

Rice and Barton, great favorites with 
the patrons of the Standard, are doing 
a big Christmas week’s business at that 
theater. Their opener is an extravagan- 
za, ‘A Night at Manhattan Beach,” in 
which there are lots of fun and several 
good musical numbers. The vaudeville 
section is also big and full of excellent 
specialties. The finale is the second 
act of the opening sketch. Next week’s 
bill will be “Vanity Fair.” 

a 

The St. Louis Amateur Athletic As- 
sociation have a bright new idea, which 
only needs cold weather for execution. 
It has been found feasible to flood the 
Tennis Courts with an inch or two of 
water, and by banking the sides with 
snow, thus securing skating of the finest. 
The idea is unique. Much sport and fun 
are expected, and the members are won- 
dering why this had not been thought of 
before. Fancy skating contests, hockey, 
and general skating day and night, will 
amuse the members and the public. 

A New York actress who has lived 
abroad, will soften, sweeten and 
strengthen the voice—eradicating all 
twangs—giving perfect enunciation and 
modulation. Will also give thorough 
coaching for stage and drawing room 
work. Vivian Page, 3544 Page boule- 
vard, St. Louis. 

% 
A CARD OF THANKS. 


The Oblate Sisters of Providence, 
Normandy, Missouri, wish to return 
their sincere thanks to the many kind 
friends who contributed towards the or- 
phans’ relief fund. Through their chari- 
ty the little ones spent a very Happy 
Christmas. The Sisters and children 
are most grateful to their benefactors. 
They would greatly appreciate a visit 
from their friends. 


ST. LOUIS’ 
GRAND ~#i8%i~ 
Matinees Wednesday and Sotendey— 240 wad 50c. 
Night Prices 2se, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 


THE PEERLESS 
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Leaves St. Louis daily 
5.00 p. m. 
track and 


A smooth 
a smooth 


train. Through Sleep- 
ing and dining cars. 


Pine Bluff, Shreveport, TexarKana, Dallas, 


Ft. Worth, 


points. 


Cotton 


909 Olive 








Houston, Beaumont, 


Lake Charles and intermediate 


Belt Route 


St.--Union Station, 


ST. LOUIS. 
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Notice to Taxpayers. 


inst. The heavy penalties provided by law on delinquent 

taxes will be enforced after January Ist, 1905. 

will save time and inconvenience to tax-payers. 
St. Louis, December 16th, 1904. 


Collector of the Revenue, City of St. Louis. 


to be paid on or before the 31st 


Payment now 


L, F. HAMMER, JR., 
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School of Domestic Science 


Opens Jan. 4, 1905, in vicinity of 
Worcester, Mass., by two recent teach- 
ers at Oread Institute. Boarding or 
day pupils. For prospectus or further 
information, address, 


Mrs. F. A. Wethered, 


AUBURN, MASS. 








(Cor. Hamilton and Maple Aves.) 
‘ocated in the choicest section of the cit 
whine like it west of New York. Rooms single 
or en suite, with Bath. Balls, parties and re. 
ceptionsa specialty. Bowling, ‘billiards, turkish 
baths, ete. A delightful home for winter. For 


rates, etc., write W. F. Williamson, Mgr. 


CARMODY '’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 








ran MELLAR pest tiguors 


First Time in Two Years. 
Next Sunday Matinee—*THE SamsBo GIRL.* 


THAT'S ALL. 


BIG FOUR 


IN CONNECTION WITH 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
BOSTON & ALBANY, 
LAKE SHORE, 
LEHIGH VALLEY, 


AND 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RYS. 
OPERATE 
MODERN TRAINS 
WITH 
EXCELLENT EQUIPMENT 
CONSISTING OF 
Magnificent Sleepers, Library Cars, 
Dining Cars, Through Coaches. 


Liberal Stop Overs: 
Niaac4ra Faris, 


WasnINGTON, 


Ba.Tmore, © PHiLaDELPHiA. 


TICKETS : 
Broadway and Chestnut and Union Station. 


Cc. L. HILLEARY, 
Assistant Gen’l Pass. Agt., St. Louis, Mo, 
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GOLLY, WHAT A KICK! 

To the Editor of the 
[ fear that the 
matter consumed by you in the produc- 
truly Christ- 
must have been the cause 


MIRROR: 


extra amount of gray 


tion of your magnificent 
mas number, 
of your paretic suggestion of “Frenzied 
Francis’ for Mayor. Surely your brain 
must have been exhausted, or you must 
have forgotten the past, which you know 
Louis voters know 


manner your 


so well and which St. 
just as well, or in some 
logic manufactory must have slipped a 
cog, for there is a great hiatus be- 
premises and ergo— 
when you come to the that 
he should, would or could be Mayor. 
The great Fair is over; the lights are 
and the high balls, 
toadyism, 


tween your your 


conclusion 


out; the dizzy balls, 
and the low balls, 
and the flunkeyism, and the 
the shoddy arrogance have faded away 
dollars of 


and the 
venality, and 
millions of 


together, with 


stockholders’ money that have never 
been properly accounted for! Being 
defeunct, therefore, it cannot be said 


that I am a knocker, although the say- 
ing goes de mortuts nil nisi bonum, for I 
subscribed a large sum of money to the 
stock and paid cash for it. I pay taxes 
on a large amount of real estate which 
will be assessed to pay for the $5,000,000 
bonds ‘isguad .by this city, and my 
friends took large blocks of stock at 
my personal solicitation. Nevertheless, 
I have kept my eyes open, and although 
IT could a tale unflold that would raise 
a stench more dreadful than the mias- 
matic odor that will poison Forest Park 
when the lid is off the river “Despair,” 
it will not be necessary for other 
tongues are beginning to tell, how the 


Bartholows, the Ellerbes, the young 





MacCarthy-Evans Cartoons. 








JOHNNY, WON 

you LEND YouR 

FATHER CAR 
FARE? 





“The Moving After.” 
Maybe found you “broke.” 

Well, never mind. Nearly every 
man was in the same condition. 
Those chaps who “looked like ready 
owed it to the fact that they 
made-to- 


money” 
wore MacCarthy-Evans 
measure togs, that’s all! 

You can look the same, if you 
will. $25 to $60—our suit price 
range. 


—MacCarthy-Evans-— 
| Tailoring Co. 


| 816-820 OLIVE STREET, 


Opposite Which is the Post-Office and in 
Which are Phones Main 2647 and B 300 











Francis boys, the Wares and all the 
Francis relatives and Dave him- 
working every snap out there 
honor and graft of the 
The story of the Ser- 
who gets the rake-off, 
Chris. Ellerbe and the Ferris Wheel, 
Perry Bartholow and his harem, Dave 
and his grafts will all be told, an may- 
be before the Grand Jury, by indignant 
But pardon this digres- 
moutons cest 


other 
self are 
for the greater 
Francis family. 


vice Co., and 


stockholders. 
sion, Revenons a nos 
a nos Dave. 
The idea that he who stole his election 
as Mayor, wlio was beaten 15,000 votes 
in St. Louis when he ran for Governor, 
who got magnificent franchises for noth- 
ine when he was Mayor, on his promise 
to the people that he would give them a 
free bridge, the man who broke these 
promises, and after betraying the friends 
whom ‘he persuaded to invest in the 
securities sold out, at a great profit to 
himself, the control to the old monopoly. 
The man who got up this Fair for per- 
sonal ends, the greatest of which was to 
peddle off the defunct Colorado Railroad 
to the Rock Island and make four mil- 
lion dollars for himself. To do this he 
turned down and ruined North and 
South St. Louis, and if he wants to 
know how popular he is let him go up 
to these sections of the city and listen 
to what they say about him. 
Quem Dens vult perdere 
and some of his fool 
inflated 


They say 
prius 
friends 


dementat” 
and 
his head, which always was large, as 
shown by his countless photographs, by 
urging him to this step. I will give him 
a piece of advice. Don’t try it, Dave. 
You are smart. So were Henry Clay 
and Jim Blaine. So are Dave Hill and 
and Cy Walbridge; you are more 
than smart, you are sharp and the peo- 
ple trust you less than they do those 


sycophants have 


worthies. 

I know the Business Men’s League 
“Cy” for years to be Gov- 
ernor. ‘They are coaching Dave now 
for something, but people are getting 
on to the Business Men’s League and 
thev soon will be as badly rattled as the 
Jefferson Club. No, 
money and time and soil his 
for people are going to say 
things about him. Remind him that 
Judge Henry is dead, Tom Cleary is 
dead, Tom Barret is in the pen, Ed 
Butler has troubles of his own and bal- 
lot box stuffing will be a lost art dur- 
ing the next four years. 


have coached 


lose his 
reputation, 


ADVICE. 


2, ?. * 
“ee ye 


First Highwayman.—You’re a_ fine 
mut, you are-—You fanned that guinea 
and only got a spark. You need binocu- 
lars. 

Second Highwayman.—That’s all the 


swag he had. 


First Highwayman.—Guess not. Didn't 
I see a pair of Swope’s shoes under his 


arm? Dem’s better ’en a diamond any 
day. Next time you’re down town just 
take a peep at the business Swope’s do 
at 311 N. Broadway. 
he ote ate 

When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction, 
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New Year’s Gifts. 


Only a few days in which to choose them, but our large collection of 
beautiful and useful gifts makes right selection easily possible, and our ex- 
tremely low prices, for thoroughly dependable qualities, will certainly please 
you. 


Didmond | Rings..3 5 i0.55. $15.00 up. Solid Gold Watches...... $17.00 up. 
Diamond Brooches........$7.50 up. Gold Filled Watches....... $8.50 up. 
Diamond Necklaces........$9.00 up. Opera Glasses............. $3.50 up. 
Diamone ‘Studs i c4sacsen $10.00 tip. “ttt ASHASR GV GSES) ou 68S cv ac $2.00 up. 
Diamond Ear Rings...... $15.00 up. Solid Silver Vases......... $4.50 up. 


F. W. DROSTEN, 


Seventh aud Pine, 
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tell Dave not to 


WE GUARANTEE THE 


Gunn 
Sectional 
Book Cases 


ALSO 
Desks and 


Filing Cabinets. 


This is reading time, have 
a convenient place for your 
books, onan in buying 
from us you get the best Sec- 
tional Case made, and at the 
lowest price. We set the case 
up and guarantee satisfaction. 


LIBRARY PIECES—READING CHAIRS—TABLES. 
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7° BRESLIN 


Direction of the BRESLIN HOTEL COMPANY 
James H. Brestin, President 
Grorce T. Stocxuam, Vice Pres. and Gen’! Manager 


EW YORK’S Newest and Most 
Convenient Hotel 
Opened November Twelfth. 
500 Splendid Sunlit Rooms, 300 Baths. 
Telephone Every Delight of Management 


3648 Madison Prices from $1.50 a Day Upward 
ALL CARS TRANSFER DIRECT TO THIS HOTEL 
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Majestic Ranges 


MALLEABLE IRON AND STEEL. 
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RAND PRIZE 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition Co. 
St. Louis World’s Fair. 


FOR SALE BY 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 


Broadway and St. Charles. 
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American S. & Q. Co. .2605 N. Fourteenth St. ee ee 1823 N. Grand Ave. FP. Schifferle... ..:...00 caus 1244 S. Broadway. 

COMBE DIOR. . 065 occ oa 8s ors 1026 Market St. F. L. Schaab..............2024 S. Broadway. Seim Hdw. & Mfg. Co..2773 Lafayette Ave. 

We MTEL) iis gre sisivianly ba 1937 N. Broadway. Niemeier & Kistenmacher..906 N. Broadway. Sanner © Felter. .. 06. 0ca08 5300 Easton Ave. 

Adio Muciler.... ...6sscccccess 829 Wash St. J. H. Nottebrok............2019 Salisbury St. Suda & Nester........ 1883 S. Thirteenth St. 

Oe co ac ko ShiSee see's 1731 S. Ninth St. Wand & Niehaus..........3008 Kossuth Ave. 
EAST ST. LOUIS. GRANITE CITY, ILLS. 


Reese Hardware Co. C. Hauss Stove & Hardware Co. Bristow Hardware Co 
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THE STOCK MARKET 

Transactions in the Wall Street mar. 
ket were on a decreasing scale in the 
past week. Activity confined itself to 
some of the more active issues, such as 
United States Steel, Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific and Atchison. The 
rank and file of traders appeared to be 
afraid to make any large commitments 
before and between the holidays. They 
paid more attention to the Lawson-Rog- 
crs-Keene burlesque than to the va- 
garies of particular issues. Outsiders 
did not cut much figure in proceedings. 
They have been deprived of much of 
their former confidence in things specu- 
lative by the severe break of two weeks 
ago, and the wrath-breathing manifes- 
tues of ludicrously bombastic Lawson. 
Judging by present appearances, it does 
not seem likely that there will be much 
of a movement either way before Janu- 
ary I. 

It will be best for all concerned, un- 
doubtedly, if the stock market is given an 
opportunity to find its bearings, to read- 
just itself, after its late convulsions. 
Among competent financial authorities 
it is agreed without hesitation that the 
discounting process had been entirely 
too rapid since the beginning of August. 
A glance at the list of active shares will 
show that prices, in some _ instances, 
have risen more than thirty points. Un- 
ion Pacific, St. Paul, Northwestern com- 
mon, United States Steel preferred, 
Louisville & Nashville and Reading 
have scored gains that must be consid- 
ered most remarkable, and that can on- 
ly be explained on the theory that man- 
ipulation has been more rampant and 
aggressive in these instances than in 
most others. After such an improve- 
ment in values it was perfectly natural 
to look and work for a sharp setback. 
The inside cliques who bought Union 
Pacific common at 78 would surely 
make an unpardonable blunder if they 
did not dispose of at least half of their 
holdings at 110 or over. 

General commercial and 
conditions are regarded as justifying a 
hopeful view of the future trend of 
things. In the iron and steel industry 
consumptive demand is said to be still 
The United States Steel Cor- 


industrial 


growing. 





Our Safe De- 
posit Vaults af- 
ford complete pro- 
tection against fire 

Boxes, $5 and 

Silverware and 


and burglary. 


upward a year. 
other bulky valuables stored at 


low rates. 
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poration is reported to be rushed with 
orders and to have a large tonnage 
booked. All this is, of course, a most 
reassuring sign, though it may gravely 
te doubted whether there is not just a 
little oo much hopefulness in the air 
in connection with this revival in the 
steel industry. It is an old saw that 
“iron is king to-day and pauper to-mor- 
row.” In the last six years, we have 
been treated to at least two graphic il- 
lustrations of the truth of this adage. 
We must not forget that the net earn- 
ings of the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation are at present, in spite of all the 
increased activity in the trade, still ma- 
terially below what they used to be a 
year and a half ago. It will require a 
return of that period of extraordinary 
consumptive demand which attracted so 
much attention in 1901 and 1902 before 
holders of the common shares of the 
trust can look with any degree of rea- 
sonableness for a resumption of divi- 
dend payments. The current rate of 
earnings altogether prohibits dividends 
on the common stock. Besides, it is 
well known that the trust still persists 
in its policy of niggardliness in connec- 
tion with appropriations for renewals 
and repairs. Under the old regime, an 
enormous amount of money was set 
aside every year for such purposes by 
the management of the Carnegie plants. 

Railroad earnings continue surpris- 
ingly large. Part of the surprise will 
fade away, however, when it is remem- 
bered that present earnings, in at least 
some noteworthy instances, compare 
with periods when the working forces 
were considerably larger. The pay- 
ment roll of the Pennsylvania Railway 
Company, for example, is at the pres- 
ent time, and has been for months, 
showing a material reduction. The army 
of unemployed railway men is known to 
be very large, and it is this which may 
justly be held to be also the main cause 
of the multitudinous wrecks and acci- 
dents of recent times. However, it must 
be admitted, after making all due allow- 
ances, that the railroad transportation 
business is in a remarkable state of 
prosperity and that it promises to re- 
main so for many months to come, ow- 
ing to the splendid yields of corn and 
cotton in the year now drawing to a 
clese, and the revival in the steel busi- 
ness. 

Criticisms of the new plan of bor- 
rowing formulated by the Atchison 
management is growing apace. There 
is some vigorous and very intelligent 
kicking among Eastern — shareholders. 
The closer one studies the features of 
the new scheme to raise needed funds, 
the more objectionable and dubious they 
appear to the conservative mind. The 
$50,000,000 of 4 per cent bonds, to be 
convertible into common stock, will add 
very handsomely to the financial bur- 
dens of the system. The total of com- 
mon stock now outstanding, is about 
$102,000,000. After this amount, through 
the workings of the announced borrow- 
ing plan, has been enlarged to more 
than $150,000,000, the Atchison will 
have occasion to praise of a magnitudi- 
nous financial outfit. The present bond- 
ed indebtedness of the company is not 
exactly of moderate dimensions. The 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take pleasure in announcing to our patrons and the public 
in general that the magnificent 


SAFE DEPOSIT 
AND. STORAGE VAULTS 


of the Lincoln Trust Co., located at 710 Chestnut Street, are 
to remain there permanently. We solicit your Safe Deposit 
business and offer you the best in the line of protection and 
good service obtainable anywhere. 


4-32 —- +e - e 














WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS. . 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


ST. LOUIS, 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 





























W. E. Beracer, 
Cashier. 


Ricn’p B. Buttock, 
Vice-President. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


Corner FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON Aves. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. Woop, 
President. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe.and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in all parts of the world 
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After Baby Comes 


there is nourishment for both convales- 
cent mother and nursing child in 


Wi Niulvine 
Tt is an already digested food easily 
retained by the most delicate stomach. 


It restores health and strength—supplies 
ie nutriment needed—builds Poy or 
4 tissue. 


A real malt extra :t—not an intoxicant; 
contains less than 2 Z of alcohol. 


All druggists sell it. Prepared by the 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 


St. Louis, U. S. A, 
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fixed charges are extraordinarily heavy, 
much too heavy, in fact, for a concern 
that was within the hands of receivers 
about seven years ago. The new con- 
vertible bonds will, of course, come 
ahead of the preferred stock. Whether 
this will or should enhance the value of 
these shares, or not, cannot be consid- 
cred an open question. Under the reor- 
ganization plan, it was proposed to is- 
sue a fixed amount of 4 per cent bonds, 
held in reserve for such purposes, from 
vear to year, the proceeds to be applied 
to extraordinary improvements and ad- 
ditions to equipment. Since the las: of 
these bonds were issued, the company 
has asked its stockholders to authorize 
additional bond issues for improvement 
and other purposes, after the same 
stockholders had been given solemn as- 
surance that no further enlargement of 
the bonded indebtedness would be 
found necessary and that all extraordi- 
nary expenditures would and_ could 
soon be covered out of current net reve- 
nues. In view of all this, it cannot hon- 
estly be said that the Atchison direc- 
tors have kept strict faith with their 
shareholders. Neither can it be averred 
that their system of financiering is a 
safe or profitable one. Wouldn’t it be 
much more business-like to stop paying 
dividends on the common and preferred 
rather than resort to borrowing tactics? 
The fact that others are pursuing the 
same borrow-as-long-as-you-can policy 
turnishes no excuse. 


Will the January disbursements, esti- 
mated at $140,000,000, be followed or be 
productive of another sharp upturn in 
quotations? It would seem that they 
won't. As above intimated, prices have 
already been lifted to an excessively 
premature extent. There is little room 
left for further improvement. Barring 
an utterly insane speculative craze 
among outsiders, no sensible,’ experienc- 
ed stock-jobber would care to under- 
take the booming of leading stocks 
from their current level. For these 
reasons, it may well be that we are en- 
tering again upon a period of see-saw- 
ing in quotations, with occasional fits 
and starts in isolated quarters. Wall 
Street will do the right thing if it gives 
the rest of the country a decent chance 
to catch up with the speculative proces- 
sion. It will certainly be advisable to 
keep out of the breakers for a little 
while and to allow the room-traders to 
have things all their own way until 
something important turns up, or some 
powerful cliques again combine to give 
prices a sharp lift. 

Sterling exchange is still strong and 
tending upwards. This is something 
calculated to puzzle every financial au- 
thority. The way things are going, one 
would be almost led to believe that 
gold is leaving our shores because there 
has been, and still is, too much redun- 
dancy in our money circulation. Is the 
Gresham law once more in operation? 
It seems improbable, yet it would be 
rash to deny or flout it altogether. The 
outflow of gold certainly deserves more 
attention, and calls for more serious 
cogitation, than Wall Street is at pres- 
ent willing to devote to it. 

Speculative markets in Europe seem 
to have dropped into a rut. They dis- 
play little activity. Price changes are 
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insignificant. The public, it is hinted, 
is still throwing stale holdings on the 
markets. This seems strange to obser- 
vers on this side of the Atlantic. All 
along, the wiseacres among the financial 
critics have been feeding us with san- 
guine predictions of a strenuous, per- 
sistent upward movement in quotations, 
They were even prepared to foretell a 
return of the glorious ante-bellum days, 
when poor Barney Barnato and debon- 
air Hooley were keeping the London 
stock exchange aroar and agog with 
their tall doings and splendoresque ven- 
tures and antics. However, let’s con- 
tinue to be hopeful. The new year is 
coming on apace. Maybe it will give 
us all the good things, the big profits, 
the piping times of happiness and pros- 
perity we are ever looking for amidst 
the vanities of our frets and frenzies. 
cg 
LOCAL SECURITIES, 

Price movements in the local market 
showed a varying tendency in the last 
few days. While some stocks retained 
their firmness and were well supported 
by insiders, others denoted selling pres- 
sure and slid down a few notches. The 
uncertainty of the speculative atmos- 
phere in New York undoubtedly has 
some depressing influence on St. Louis 
securities. In addition to this, it would 
seem that there are certain misgivings 
among ultra-conservatives in regard to 
the possible or probable after-effects of 
the World’s Fair period. In the face of 
this, it would not be surprising if local 
issues were to act somewhat less satis- 
factorily within the next few weeks 
than the enthusiasts among the bull fac- 
tion anticipate. For the long run, how- 
ever, the better class of securities 
should be a purchase, but only on sud- 
den dips. 

Missouri-Lincoln displayed marked 
activity towards the close of the last 
week, at the expense of values. At 
this writing, it is quoted at 136% bid, 
1363%4 asked; the last sale was made at 
136%. Its friends are still numerous, 
however, and energetically recommend- 
ing purchases. The downward tenden- 
cy is not expected to run much further, 
Bank of Commerce sold at 305, and Mis- 
sissippi Valley at 350. For Mercantile 
372% is asked, for State National 183 
is bid, for American Exchange 350 is 
bid. Commonwealth is offered at 293, 
ex the dividend; 291% is bid for it. 

United Railways preferred is selling 
at 6834 and 60, ex the 144 per cent quar- 
terly dividend. The common ecertifi- 
cates are lower; the last sale being ef- 
fected at 22%. The 4 per cent bonds 
are selling at 871%. Sales of these are 
being made in the East at 87 and inter- 
est. There’s a revival of rumors that 
the North American Co., which already 
controls street railway properties in oth- 
er large cities, is contemplating the ab- 
sorption of the local street railway 
system. 

Central Coal & Coke common has ris- 
en to 64% and 64%, at which sales are 
being made; the preferred sold at 72%. 
National Candy tst preferred sold at 
95, the common at 11% and 11%. 
There’s but limited demand for these 
issues. Insiders seem to be testing the 
market for well known purposes. For 
Simmons Hardware common 132 is 





optical service to be had. 
optician as CAREFULLY as you would your 
physician. 

Our leadership is unquestioned. Our 
OPTICIANS are men of the highest technical 
skill in their profession. 
‘PLANT—on our fourth floor—is the largest 
and the most complete in the West. We 


gi ON’T take ehances with your cyes. 


If you need glasses, secure the best 
Select your 


Our LENS-GRINDING 


~N TEsT you eyes carefully and supply you 
“.. with glasses of highest scientific accuracy 
at the 


MOST REASONABLE PRICES. 
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ALOEB’S, OLIVE STREET. 


Optical Authorities of America. 





Burlington 
Houte 


6.22 


Is the price of double birth in tourist sleeper for 


CALIF 


Lv. St. Louis 9:05 P. M, Every Wednesday. 


ORN 





For full particulars call at 
TICKET OFFICE, BROADWAY AND OLIVE STREET. * 


Or write W. A. LALOR, A. G. P. A, St. 


Louis, Mo. 








asked; the last sale was made at 131. 

Kinloch Telephone 6s changed hands 
lately at 10534. For Missouri-Edison 
Electric 5s, 101% is bid; for St. Louis 
(Broadway) Railway 5s, 103 is bid, 
103% asked. 

For American Central Insurance, 250 
is asked; for Bell Telephone 155 is bid; 
for St. Louis Catering common 9% is 
bid. 

Business at the local banks is in fair 
volume. Country demand is showing 
a slight decrease. Interest rates remain 
steady at 4 to 5%4 per cent for time and 
call loans. Sterling exchange continues 
firm at $4.8734. For New York ex- 
change 40 cents premium is asked, 35 
bid; for Chicago exchange, 20 premium 
is bid, 25 asked. 

ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


J. J. O’S., Macon, Mo.—Central of 
Georgia second incomes entitled to 5 


per cent. Would take profits if I were 
you, with view to buying back on a de- 
cline. 

Subscriber, Charleston, Ill—No mer- 
its to Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
preferred or common. Absolutely no 
dividend prospects of any kind. Bonds 
of road guaranteed as to interest by 
Canadian Pacific, which company owns 
majority of stock. 

R. F.—Would advise realizing on At- 
chison preferred, also on Reading com- 
mon. American Car preferred - still 
pays 7 per cent. It’s a fair speculative 
investment. Would not buy, however, 
except on good reaction, 

L. I. R., Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Dividend 
cn International paper preferred can- 
not be considered absolutely assured. 
Paid at rate of 6 per cent. Would not 
advise purchases of the common. 

T. W., Helena, Ark.—Lake Erie & 
Western controlled by Lake Shore and 
New York Central. United States 
Leather capital adjustment plan makes 
a bad impression. Don’t see how 1t 
could raise the value of the shares. 
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Eastern Cities 


ll 


LOWEST RATES 
BEST SERVICE. 





INFOR MATION CHEERFULLY GIVEN 





ED. KEANE, 
Ass’t. Gen’l. Passenger Agent, 
104 North Fourth, ST. LOU] 


B&O S-W 


HISTORIC AND PICTURESQUE 
ROUTE TO 


NEW YORK 


Washington, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. 


Stop-Over Privileges on all 
First-Class Tickets. 


ELEGANT VESTIBULED 
TRAINS, AND ALL 
OF THEM DAILY. 


COACHES WITH HIGH BACK SEATS, 
PULLMAN DRAWING ROOM SLEEPERS, 
OBSERVATION SLEEPING CARS, 
COMPANY’S OWN DINING CAR 
SERVICE. 














Mea s Served “‘a la Carte.” 


SEE 


For Rates, Time of Trains, Sleeping Car Reserva- 
tions, Etc. call on any Ticket Agent or address 


F. D. GILDERSLEEVE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


O. P. McCARTY, 
Gen, Pass. Agent. 


The Beautiful Allegheny Moun- 
tains, Historic Harper’s Ferry, 
The Potomac River, and the Na- 
tional Capital. 


Cincinnati, O 





HERBERT ©. CHIVERS 
hh, ARCHITECT ¢f 


HIGH-CLASS WORK 


WAIRWRIGHT BUILDING 





319-320-321 
Ch a-298 BELL MAIN 





Wa. Schaefer, 


che Gran 


N. W. Corner oth and Pine Streets, 


Proprietor. 


Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 


FOR LOYALTY OF EMPLOYES 





Manager Ambler of the ‘Backus Com- 
pany Addresses Co-Workers. 





Mr. T. M. Ambler, manager of the 
Backus Gas Heater and Fixture Com- 
pany, does not believe the exchange of 
Christmas presents between employers 
and employes should be allowed to be- 
come a habit, and instead the following 
letters of good will and appreciation 
were exchanged: 

St. Louis, Missouri, Dec. 24, 1904. 

To All the Employes of the Backus 
Company—Time brings many changes 
in our lives and no one knows just 
what the future may have to offer, what 
friendships may be interrupted or asso- 
ciations severed, and it is a source of 
gratification, when looking over our 
records of the past year, to note how 
few changes have been made in our or- 
ganization. The small number of these 
changes speaks well for all of us, is in 
itself evidence that we have all worked 
for the mutual good, and it is hoped 
that as time goes by we may all be- 
come more firmly welded together, that 
each year may see fewer desertions from 
our ‘ranks. 

Last Christmas, for the first time, 
much to my surprise and gratification, 
you kindly gave me a token of your 
good wishes, The spirit actuating you 
in this was highly appreciated; but it 
is a custom which should not be allowed 
to become a habit; therefore its repe- 
tition was discouraged for the future. 
At the same time, I desire to assure you 
that your good-will is highly valued. It 
is my desire to retain it, if it is in my 
power, and the only return hoped for or 
expected, if you feel that you have been 
fairly treated, is that you should re- 
member you can in no way show your 
appreciation of that fact better than by 
being loyal to the company and each 
other, and never for one minute allow 
the company’s interest to suffer for the 
sake of personal advantage. A success- 
ful year reflects credit that extends te 
and is shared by every loyal employe; 
but often circumstances are such that 
many of us may have to be content with 
the satisfaction of knowing that our duty 
has been conscientiously performed. 

This explanation is deemed advisable 
because I do not want you to think me 
unappreciative of your good-will; and 
wishing each and every one of you a 
Merry Christmas and Happy New Year, 
1 am as ever. Your Fellow-Worker, 

T. M. AMBLER. 





The following is the reply of the em- 
ployes of the company: 

St. Louis, Missouri, Dec. 24, 1904. 

Mr. T. M. Ambler, Manager, The 
Backus Gas Heater & Fixture Co.. 
Dear Sir—We, the undersigned em- 
ployes of the company, desire to ac- 
knowledge your very kind, considerate 
and complimentary letter to us of cur- 
rent date, and say that while we feel 
deeply gratified to know that our efforts 
are so highly appreciated, we realize the 
fact that had not the same been directed 
by your wise and able management, 
the results might not have been of such 
a satisfactory character, and we hereby 
promise you that for the coming year 
our efforts will be redoubled. We each 


and all assure you our continued loyal- 


ty, and trust that our future work will 

continue to meet your approbation. 
Wishing you a Merry Christmas, Mr. 

Ambler, we remain, Respectfully, Your 


Friends, 
O. Beck. O. J. Gray. 
W. H. Williams. _Gordon Uzzell. 


J. C. Washington. D. M. Long. 
H.-C. Taylor. J. Buggy. 

J. K. Marshall. O. H. Burmeister, 
W. R. Clark. H. M. Long. 

G. A. Will. J. Huber. 

O. Merkel. H. H. Armstrong. 
A. L. Hess. T. C. Hendricks. 


J. O.Cottle. 
W. W. Cook. 


E, M. Reger. 
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CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA DES MOINES 
ST. PAUL MINNEAPOLIS 
SALT LAKE CITY TOLEDO 
DETROIT BUFFALO 
TORONTO BOSTON 

NEW YORK PITTSBURG 
WHEELING FORT WAYNE 





CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


EIGHTH AND OLIVE StTs., AND UNION STATION. 
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ST.LOUIS 
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FRENCH LICK SPRINGS ¥ 8 
VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 
11:58 a. m. 8:27 p. m. 11:00 p. m. 2:05 a. m. 
DINING CARS A LA CARTE. 


Ticket Offices. 
OLIVE and SIXTH 
and 

UNION STATION. 


8:52 a. m. 


F. D. Gildersleeve, Ass’t Gen. Pass. Agt. H. C. Stevenson, City Pass Agent. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. , 








10 FAST TRAINS to 10,000 EASTERN CITIES | 
—v1laA— | 


BIG FOUR ROUTE 


Lake Shore, New York Central, Boston & Albany, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, 
Erie R, R., Lehigh Valley and Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Connection with all Steamship Lines to and from New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Norfolk 


W. G. KNITTLE, 
GEN’L. AGENT. 


TICKET OFFICE 
Broadway & Chestnut 
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St. Ann’s Maternity Rospital, 


Centh and O'Fallon Streets, + St. Louis, Mo. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- 
ences. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. Private room patients 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 

For further information apply to 
TELEPHONE: Kinloch D 1595. 
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SISTER SUPERIOR. 
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THE 
eley All Narcotic Drug Using, Neurasthenia, Tobacco and Cigarette Addictions eeley F | 
DR, J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager 
m4 UPC 2801-3-5 Locust St., St. Louis. Bell Phone, Beaumont 450 ure 


HOME TREATMENT FOR TOBACCO AND NEURASTHENIA 


Keel For LIQUOR DRINHING, MORPHINE 
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REACHED DIRECT FROM 
ST. LOUIS AND MEMPHIS 
IN ELAS Teic LIGH Feo 


SOLID THROUGH TRAINS 


VIA THE 


[RON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


St. Louis Ticket Office, S, E. Cor Sixth and Olive Streets. 
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Every Large City in Texas 


is Located on the 
Mssouri Kansas & Texas Ry. 


This is a reason why you should travel and ship your 
“The Katy” to reach Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
Austin, San Antonio, Houston, Galveston, and Waco. 


freight via 


For FAST TIME take 


“THE KATY FLYER’”’ or write “Katy,” St. Louis. 
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Ask the man at 520 OLIVE ST, 








Kansas City 


| 
| 
| 
| 


te Daily Trains 


orning—Afternoon—Night 


3—Exquisi 





These trains are composed of the highest 
type of Standard Sleeping Cars, Parlor Cars, 
Reclining Chair Cars, free, and Cafe and Dining 


Observation Cars; all electric lighted. ~*.° 


SHORT LINE. 


ROCK BALLAST. 





Ticket Offices: 
Carleton Building, 





Union Station. 
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“BIG FOUR’ 


—AND— 


New Sak Conta 


ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE 
INTO 
ONLY Railroad Station 
IN 


NEW YORK CITY 
ONLY Route with NO FERRY TRANSFER. 
LOW TOURIST RATES 


TICKET OFFICES—Broadway and Chestnut, Union Station and 
World’s Fair Grounds. 


W. P. DEPPE, Chief Asst. Gen’l. Pass. Agent. 
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